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J. G. White Extends 
Interests; Buys Some 
Stock in Salamandra 


President of General Reinsurancé 
Corporation Looming Up as 
Important Figure 


BUILT TRAMS AND DAMS 


Pioneer in Electrical Construction; 
Head of Numerous Corpora- 
tions; Worker in Many Fields 


A new man of importance in insurance, 
a big figure in the industrial world, head 
of several large corporations, is looming 
up, and his movements are being closel\ 
watched by executives who keep tab on 
the financial world. 

He is James Gilbert White, president 
of the General Reinsurance Corporation 
of New York, the vice-president and 
general manager of which is Carl M. 
Hansen. 

It became known this week that he has 
purchased an interest in the Reinsurance 
Company Salamandra, Ltd., of Copen 
hagen, Denmark, the United States man 
agers of which are Meinel & Wemple, 
Inc. 


The U. S. F. & G. Metropolitan Deal 


It was only a few weeks ago that the 
entire insurance fraternity sat up and 
took notice when the United 
Fidelity & Guarantee had arranged to 
dispose of the control of the stock of 
the Metropolitan Casualty to a group, 
one part of which, the General Reinsur- 
ance Co., taking a substantial block of 
the Metropolitan Casualty stock control. 
The General Reinsurance was only or 
ganized in 1921, at the start as the Gen 
eral Casualty & Reinsurance Company. 
Important financial interests obtained 
control of it in July, 1923, through Carl 
M. Hansen and the company under its 
present name was reorganized, with Mr. 
White as president. It succeeded very 
quickly and its assets on June 30, this 
year, were in excess of $1,250,000; its 
surplus, $422,000. Both are to be con- 
siderably increased before the end of 
the year. 

The Salamandra of Petrograd was or 
ganized in 1846; entered the United 
States in 1899; and in December, 1922, 
the portfolio of the Salamandra of Rus- 
sia was assumed by the Reinsurance 
Company Salamandra, Ltd. 


Mr. White’s Career 


James Gilbert White is 62 years old, 
was educated at Pennsylvania State Col 
lege and Cornell University. After 
teaching for two years in the University 
of Nebraska he resigned that position 
and entered the engineering field. He 
graduatedas head of his class, with special 
honors in Greek, physics and chemistry. 
While a university professor he madé 
$15,000 in real estate deals. He opened 
an office at Lincoln, Neb., with the name 
of the Western Engineering Company on 
its door and three young men from the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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PHENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 


100 William Street, New York 











A corporation which has stood the test of 
time! 
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142 years of successful business opera- 


tion. World-wide interests. 


u ity. 


Absolute secur- 
Excellent service and facilities. 
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VISION! 


Vision is the ability to see ahead. 
of all successful institutions. 


ASSETS $23 MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $165 MILLIONS 
ALL ACCUMULATED IN FIFTEEN YEARS 


If you have the vision necessary to appreciate what a liberal general agency 
contract in a selected territory with a company that is making such tre- 
mendous strides will mean to you within the next ten or fifteen years, vou 
will at once ascertain the reasons why our general agencies are such big 
successes. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


J. R. PAISLEY, President W. K. WHITFIELD, First Vice-President 
MASSEY WILSON, Chairman of the Board 


It is a big factor in the growth 


























Penn Mutual Conventions 


\t our Eastern Regional Convention in September there were twenty- 
four Field speakers, and only five Home Office. They touched almost 


every phase of salesmanship,—-prospect-gathering, income plans, mail plans, 
inheritance gave 


In brief, there was a comprehensive and inten- 





closing, 
their standard sales talks. 


approach, iax coverage, ete. Star salesmen 


sive survey of salesmanship. 


This form of Convention is but one evidence of the modern 


of instructional co-operation between our Home Office and Field. 


method 


We have places for men and women who believe that constant life insur- 
ance education is as necessary as constant industry. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 
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Siaalliox Epaddusle 


Survey Made By 
Metropolitan Life 


Disease Found to Be Widespread 


Over Country; Also Prevalent 
in Canada 


MAY ENFORCE VACCINATION 


British Companies Consider Mak- 
ing Charge for Unvaccinated 
Lives; Practices Differ 

\ special study of the prevalence of 
the United 
been made by 


wnallpox throughout States 
the 


Metropolitan Life and an epidemic con- 


and Canada has 
dition has been found in a large number 


The 
around 


of cities. disease is particularly 
Detroit and the other 
cities where it is most prevalent are Los 
Pittsburgh and Atlanta. No 
special precautions such as vaccination 


severe 
Angeles, 


requirement have been made by any of 
the companies, although vaccination #8 


heing urged on the public through the 
regular public health channels 
British Companies Practice 
The smallpox epidemic is not con- 
fined to this country and is very pre 
valent in) Europe. ‘The British com 
panies are giving attention to the situa 


tion there. One of the British com- 
panies has addressed an inquiry totwenty- 
eight of the leading life offices concern- 
ing their practice on discrimination be 
tween vaccinated and unvaccinated lives 
resident in England. Eleven answered 
that they made no discrimination. Some 
make no inquiry at all on the subject 
Other companies limit the amount at 
risk to the premiums paid or to the 
surrender value in the event of death 
from smallpox, or alternatively charge 
an extra premium. A few of the offices 
would waive the extra if there were a 
question of losing the business. 


How They Meet Smallpox Hazard 


It has been the practice of at least one 
company to charge an extra premium of 
five shillings per cent per annum, or 
alternatively to limit the amount of risk 
to the premium paid in the event of the 
life dying from smallpox. This com- 
pany also has now come over to the 
side of those which make no distinction 
between vaccinated and unvaccinated 
lives, when the applicants Jive in Eng- 
land ar no prospet of going 
abroad company will, however, 
continu make inquiry on this point 
in the proposal form. 

The American practice has been for 
some time past not to ask the question 
as to whether the applicant has been 
vaccinated or not. Years ago the ques- 
tion was asked and if the person was 
not vaccinated there was a smallpox 
clause put into the policy. The question 
of the smallpox hazard as a medical con- 
ideration in life insurance in this coun- 
try has not been brought forward for 
many years. The present outbreak may 


cause the companies to take special pre- 
cautions in this connection especially in 
(Continued on page 13) 
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T. J. Bacot, Supervisor 
V. J. Adams, Supervisor 
John Bullard, Supervisor 


F. C. Aydelott, Supervisor 
G. T. Elmgren, Organizer 
C. M. Heublein, Supervisor 
Cc. H. Cobourn 


G. L. Mehleck 
R. E. Greiss 
L. H. Feder 
B. Benson 
A. T. Rossi 
H. B. Harpham 
Elihu Harpham 
R. L. Harpham 
E. J. Austin 


Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Golden 
A. C. Pitts 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Shaw 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Altrowitz 





W. L. Baldwin, Supervisor 
H. F. Sleeper, Supervisor 
Tom Pruett 

| Abe Carroll, Jr. 

| Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Helm 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Bonnett 
Mr. and Mrs. M. D. Lewis 
Cc. B. Cox 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Krauss 
T. A. Dickson 

Mr. and Mrs, R. H. Pearson 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Lanning 
J. K. Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Kirby 

L. A. Hanley 


T. P. McCormack, Supervisor 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Unverferth 


Mr. and Mrs. R. W. McAllister 





of PITTSBURGH 


1924 AGENCY CONVENTIONS 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 
Chicago, IIl. 
Sept. 10th-11th-12th 


W. F. Dahlstrom 

Bennett Taylor 

F. M. Link 

Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Ryan 
Floyd Earl 

Mr. and Mrs. M. 1. Bernstein 
S. I. Rosenberg 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Siegel 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Barden 
M. E. Barden 

R. A. Kramer 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Lau 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Walsh 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Liddicoat 


Vv. O. Whiting 
William Cunningham 
T. O. Riley 

C. G. Henderson 
William W. Rogers 
Hinds Williams 

N. D. Guy 


J. F, Grammer 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Mabry 
M. C. Stackhouse 

I. L. Miller 

J. Krawetz 

Mr. and Mrs. L, W. Garrett 
H. D. Herring 

Mr. and Mrs. G. V. Cleary 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Hartzell 
H. H. Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Leyton 

A. Michelson 

M. R. Bradley 

W. J. Ridge 

E. G. Huber 

Hatler Johnson 

G. W. Snodgrass 

Blaine Lewis 

J. L. Russell 

E. P. Osborn 

W. S. Hall 

C. F. Young 


W. L. Wilhoite, Supt. of Agencies and Mrs. Wilhoite 


BROADMOOR HOTEL 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Sept. 15th, 16th and 17th 


W. C. Smedes 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Klein 
A. E. Clark 


Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Huffhines 
F. W. Maule 

Mr. and Mrs, J. H. Rose 

E. C. Flick 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Smale 


Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Armstrong 


Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Joseph 
H. E, Rylatt 

M. S. Long 

H. G. Scott, Jr. 


A. P. Harwood 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Benston 
T. J. McNally 

Mr. and Mrs. K. A. Borah 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A, Roeser 
Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Fulmer 
S. L. Clark 

A. M. Zigler 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D’Amico 
N. T. Shumate 

J. G. MacConnell 

Cc. C. DeVore 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Gideon 
B. A, Parish 

Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Miller 











N. S. Tomlinson 
O. S. Anderson 
G. C. Arant 

0. W. Bridges 
W. H. Cammack 
L. D. Carkhuff 


F. W. Duboise 
J. D. Edwards 
J. E. Gilbreath 
S. C. Hunt 
J. P. Manley 
G. G. Lamar 
J. A. Miller 


W. J. Smith 
Wm Vaughan, Jr. 
M. C. Walters 


Angus Allmond, Supt. of Agencies and Mrs, Allmond 


GREENBRIER HOTEL 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Oct. 6th, 7th and 8th 


S. L. Lowry C. S. Willcox 
L. L. Davis P. B. Weaver 
J. F. Pixton Andrew Johnson 
F. J. Niver J. Gauthier 
J. E. Willis J. C. Doyle, Jr. 
G. W. Knight F. J. McHugh 
J. W. Moore Cc. M. Thumma 
Mrs. Daisy V. Kal R. C. Marsh 

- R, Zimmerman L. V. Bollinger 
E. E. Selman P. L. Hocker 
D. A. Avant T. B. E. Spencer 
H. H. Rabb N. C. White 
W. H. Lacy H. G. Link, Jr. 
A. J. Proctor Edgar L. Jones 
J. A. Darxy, Jr. Miss Louise Alexander 
J. E. Dunaway T. A. Taylor 
J. E. Odum N. L. Garner 
E, M. Perce W. H. Currie 
F. T. McElreath Bunn Hearne 
P. . Thompson E. G. Norwood 
I. H. Davis E. P. Norwood 
J. E. Jameson H. H. Hutton 
W. W. Britt Albert Snedeker 
H. A. Hitch A. C. Burns 
R. J. Alfriend, Jr. D. Z. Lowry 


F. J. Trammell 


Grant Fry 

A. L. Austin 
H. P. Rowe 
Ralph Young 
W. T. Snyder 
F. 


R. C. Whitacre 


E. K. Schellentrager 


S. Alexandre 
Wilson Slick 

A. T. Ninness 

P. F. Sheedy 

J. A. Quinn 

E. P. Layton 

L. E. Umstead 

H. C. Cozza 

D. G. MacPherson 
L. F. Conrad 





RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


P. M. Boyce 

Mr. and Mrs. L. G, Stephen 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Gainey 

Mr. and Mrs. P. O. Colson 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Goduto 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Shinpaugh 
J. R. Harmes 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Raich 

E. J. Deneen 

I. J. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. H. I. Rosenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. I. B. Jacobson 


Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Barkley 
Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Thomas 
Mr. and Mrs. N. D. Gill 

F. C. Gleed 

N. T. Cunha 

Paul Hevener 

W. J. Scoggin 

Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Humke 
R. J. Wilkes 

J. Reuther 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Pindal 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Talbott 
Mr. and Mrs, G. A, Pleus 


F. Berlyn Thomas 
J. F. Jeha 


P. Giannattasio 
C. H. Weaver 
Jacob Rall 

Cc. L. Neeler 

A. L. Caprini 

A. M. Stull 

F. E. Grabill 

V. Ryschanek 

W. B. Daniels 
H. L. MacCartney 
H. T. Burnett 

J. H. Klingler 
Scott McCormack 
Jamison Gregory 
Layton Eakins 
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Two Chicago Agents 
Here With Big Case 


KILGORE AND FRITZ IN TOWN 





Two Able Young Chicago Insurance 
Men Come Here to Place 
$3,000,000 Case 
With a $3,000,000 case to place Bing- 
ham H. Kilgore and Elmer T. Fritz (Kil- 
gore & Fritz, 30 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago), came to New York a few days 
ago. Aiter placing the limit with their 
company, the New York Life, Messrs. 
Kilgore & Fritz called upon Hart & 
Eubank, Aetna Life, who co-operated 
with them in placing the rest of the 
line. On Monday morning the Chica- 
goans spoke before an agency meeting 

of Hart & Eubank. 

Mr. Kilgore was at one time with 
the head office of the New York Life 
as an assistant to the superintendent 
of the inspection department. Mr. I*ritz 
has been with the New York Life four 
years. They are two of the ablest young 
agents in Chicago. 


NAMES FIRST WOMAN MANAGER 





Elizabeth C. Adams in Charge of 
Women’s Agency for Phoenix 
Mutual at Cleveland 


The Phoenix Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed its first woman manager of a 
woman’s department in Miss Elizabeth 
C. Adams, who will establish the first 
woman’s branch agency in Cleveland. 
The woman’s agency will adjoin the 
Phoenix Mutual Cleveland agency under 
Manager Rutherford. 





STARTS LIFE COLUMN 





“Journal of Commerce” Puts Reporter 
Edward G. Connelly on Street Seeing 
Life Insurance People 


The “Journal of Commerce,” of New 
York City, has established a life insur- 
ance column. Edward G. Connelly, who 
has been covering industrial corporation 
and some other business news for that 
paper, and for a time was on the night 
desk, has been assigned to cover life 
insurance for the paper. William S. 
Crawford is editor of the paper’s insur- 
ance page. Hermann G. Leonard, who 
has been covering insurance news for 
more than thirty years, is also one of 
the leading news figures on the page. 





HOW GROUP RAISES ESTATES 





Analysis of One Thousand Claims Shows 
Group Payments Exceeded Total 
Value of Estates 


An analysis of one thousand group life 
claims paid by the Travelers within a 
short period showed the following re- 
sult : 

346 left no estate in the form of quick 

assets 

300 left less than $500 each 

139 left from $500 to $999 

127 left from $1,000 to $1,999 

62 left from $2,000 to $4,999 
26 left $5,000 and over 


The total personal estates of this 
thousand group certificate holders was 
about $750,000, an average of $750 each. 
The total amount paid to their families 
under the group insurance was approxi- 
mately $1,020,000, 4n average of $1,020 
each. In other words, group insurance 
increased the average estate of these 
workers 136 per cent. 





TRAVELERS GROUP BOOK 
The Travelers has brought out a hand- 
somely gotten up book on group insur- 
ance for circulation among prospects. It 
is intended to be so interesting and use- 
ful that the recipient will not throw it 
away but will put it on file. 





The Bankers Life has passed the seven 
hundred and fifty million mark of busi- 
ness in force. 











1846 1924 


FAITHFULNESS— 


A prerequisite to all individual and cor- 
porate success—has been cherished by this 
Company and its representatives for over 


three-quarters of a century of progress. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 




















State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Ineorporated 1844 
Announces: 


A new policy contract, the benefits of which are retroactive 
to old policyholders. 


A 1925 dividend scale that makes the net cost of insurance very 
low. 


An increase in the rate of interest paid on dividends left to 
accumulate. The increased rate also applies on instalment settle- 
ments and together with the flexibility of the new contract makes 
such settlements especially attractive. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 








VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


It is an established fact that 
MUTUAL BENEFIT agents write 
large volumes of business. That is due 
to two important reasons: First, the 
Company’s agents are intelligent, well- 
trained men, with a vision of what Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance will do for 
their clients, and, second, the policy con- 
tract has in it many “salability features.” 


Besides, Mutual Benefit Policyholders 
are satisfied friends of the Company 
and its agents. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














Phoenix Mutual 
Names New Officers 


J. A. WHITMORE WITH COMPANY 





Former New York General Agent Ap- 
pointed; M. Clark Terrill Made an 
Assistant Secretary 





The Phoenix Mutual Life directors have 
named M. Clark Terrill, for several years 
the agency secretary of the company, an 
assistant secretary. Mr. Terrill is a native 
of Connecticut, having been born in New- 
town in 1888. He graduated from Yale 
in the class of 1909, and entered the 
Phoenix Mutual immediately after grad- 
uation joining the publicity and educational 
department. He was appointed agency 
secretary in June 1918, and has built a 
department in the company’s affairs which 
is one of the most valued assets of the 
field force in the way of service rendered 
to the salesmen. His promotion to assist- 
ant secretary will meet the instant ap- 
proval of his many friends both in the 
home office and the field. 

James A. Whitmore was appointed 
assistant agency manager at the same 
time. Though a resident of New York 
City, he has a great many friends in 
Hartford. Mr. Whitmore was born in 
1880 at Rathbon, New York, and is a 
graduate of Northwestern University. 
For many years he was an associate secre- 
tary of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. During the war he assisted 
the late George W. Perkins as a member 
of the War Work Council and spent much 
time with Mr. Perkins in Europe. Im- 
mediately after the close of the war Mr. 
Whitmore entered the life insurance busi- 
ness, having become interested in it by 
Mr. Perkins. In June 1921 he becames 
general agent in New York City for the 
Home Life. He has a large personal 
clientele and is among the largest personal 
writers in the city. He has been very 
successful in organization work and comes 
to the Phoenix Mutual in a capacity which 
will make him of valuable service to its 
field force. He will take up his new 
duties on November 1, 1924. 





HENRY L. ROSENFELD BACK 





Had Been Abroad; Feeling of Regret 
in Europe Over Withdrawal of 
American Companies 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of the 
Manhattan ordinary agency of the Pru- 
dential at Cedar Street, has returned 
from Europe. He states that there 
was a disappointment in European cir- 
cles over the withdrawal of American 

companies there. 

The keen competition offered by the 
American companies before the war has 
aroused great interest in American 
methods. One or two of the English 
companies are beginning to follow the 
American custom of giving free health 
examinations to policyholders and have 
also started an educational campaign in 
life conservation, he added. 

Mr. Rosenfeld was formerly second 
vice-president of the Equitable. 





MYRICK’S COOLIDGE LUNCH 

A dozen general agents attended a 
luncheon at the Bankers Club on Tues- 
day called by Julian S. Myrick, of Ives 
& Myrick, Mutual Life, New York, for 


‘the purpose of hearing Guy Emerson 


and David Hinshaw of the Republican 
National Committee discuss the cam- 
paign up to date. 

It was decided to invite all of the gen- 
eral agents and agency inspectors of the 
city to a luncheon at the Lawyers’ Club 
next week at which ways and means 
will be discussed of aiding the Republi- 
can national ticket. 

TALK SAFETY FIRST 

The Mountain division of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. called all its 
outside plant men to Denver, September 
22, and ways and means were discussed 
to further the cause of accident preven- 
tion. This was the second annual meet- 
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Growing Homicides an 
Insurance Factor 


STUDYING HOMICIDE CASES 





Metropolitan Life Has Collected Data on 
Homicides Which Shows Weak- 
nesses of Situation 


That homicide is becoming a factor in 
the claims of life insurance companies 
is indicated in the experience of the 
Metropolitan Life which paid out last 
year on homicide claims a total of $724,- 
000. The company has been moved to 
study the problem with special refer- 
ence to the outcome of the cases and the 
punishment of the crime. 

In the United States there have been 
occurring in recent years, the Metropol- 
itan points out, more than nine thou- 
sand homicides annually and this is 
seventeen times the number we would 
have if the rates of England and Wales 
prevailed here! If we limit comparison 
to white persons, our homicide record is 
about ten times that for England and 
Wales. The homicides committed in 
1922 in Chicago alone (228) exceeded all 
in England and Wales (202) in that year. 
To get nearer home, our homicide toll 
per 100,000 of population is nearly six 
times that for Canada! Why this dis- 
parity in the murder records of the sev- 
eral countries? There have _ been 
numerous attempts to apologize for the 
extraordinary figures for the United 
States, but these explanations are highly 
speculative in character. The fact re- 
mains that in the United States each 
year many more thousands of lives are 
sacrificed to the homicidal impulse than 
one would expect from the records of 
other countries in at least the same ad- 
vanced stage of civilization. 


Delay in Homicide Cases 


It has been hinted that inability to 
apprehend, indict and try assailants, and 
to make prompt and definite disposition 
of homicide cases were important factors 
in accounting for the situation in this 
country. The exact facts on police and 
judicial activity in homicide cases for a 
sufficiently large area of the country are 
unavailable. The Metropolitan Life is 
making an attempt to secure data on the 
procedure which follows homicide cases 
among its policyholders. That this 
problem is of prime importance to the 
millions of policyholders of the company 
is shown by the fact that in 1923 the 
company paid on homicide claims alone 
the sum of $724,000. Wholly apart from 
questions of law, order and safety of the 
person, this element of American mor- 
tality is a source of serious loss to the 
policyholders of life insurance companies, 
the Metropolitan says, and from this 
standpoint detailed inquiry into origins 
and remedial action with respect to 
homicide is warranted. 

The collection of facts on the disposi- 
tion of homicide cases is beset with diffi- 
culties. That accounts for the fact that 
information of more or less satisfactory 
character could be gathered only for 
146 out of 446 homicide cases which oc- 
curred among Metropolitan industrial 
policyholders during the last six months 
of 1922. Regardless of the difficulty of 
securing data, the company is proceed- 
ing with its inquiry for the first six 
months of 1923. It is hoped that prose- 
cuting attorneys of the counties will 
endeavor to perfect record-keeping in 
these cases to a point where essential 
data can be more readily abstracted. 
This is only the beginning of what should 
be a comprehensive, nation-wide inquiry 
into a situation which detracts appre- 
ciably from the standing which this na- 
tion should have in the eyes of the 
world. The investigation should, there- 
fore, have the support of every right- 
thinking citizen interested in public 


morals and public safety. 

The facts for the 146 homicides show 
that of these, 32 were so-called “justifi- 
able homicides”; that is, death inflicted 
in self-defense (7) or by an officer of 


the law in the line of duty (25). Now 
what happened to the assailants in the 
other 114 cases? There was an indict- 
ment in 69 cases, or in 60.5 per cent. of 
the 114 unjustified homicides! The 45 
unindicted cases (39.5 per cent. of the 
114 murder and manslaughter cases), 
showed that in one-third the assailants 
cect still at large, that in 22 cases the 
assailants committed suicide and in 8 
the evidence was insufficient to warrant 
indictment. 

What followed the 69 indictments? 
Eleven were “no trial” cases! In 
trials a verdict of “not guilty” was ren- 
dered in 16 cases, or 27.6 per cent. of the 
trials. One mis-trial resulted. Of the 

(Continued on page 10) 











“An Agency of Service to Agents” 
BIBLE HOUSE AGENCY 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
S. S. WOLFSON, INC., Managers 
350-352 BIBLE HOUSE 


EIGHTH STREET and THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
"Phones: Stuyvesant 3044-3045 

















think you didn’t. 








$4,000,000,000—or over $36 per capita. 


and local purposes in 1922 was over $7,750,000,000. 
Don’t think you escape because you directly pay no real estate tax and no income tax. 


than they pay in dividends to stockholders. 

This Company has within five years paid over $19,000,000 in taxes, excluding taxes on real ie 
estate. All of this $19,000,000 would otherwise have been used to reduce the cost of insurance. In ie 
other words, the Company passed the taxes on to the consumer, on to its policy-holders. It had to. %e 





CERTAINTIES : 


DEATH AND TAXES! s 


According to the proverb, these are the great certainties of civilized life. And we find it so. Ie 
The total ordinary receipts of the United States Government for the fiscal year 1923 were g 


Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you e 


TAXES ARE A CERTAINTY! : 


The budgets of the various States, for 1923, were over $890,000,000—nearly $9 per capita. ig 





Practically all from taxes! Who paid this? Perhaps you think you didn’t. ie 
Municipal taxes exceed the State taxes, for those who live in cities, many times over. The KS 
taxpayers of Greater New York pay over twenty times as much in city taxes as they do in State Ie 
taxes. te 
NS 

The report of the Federal Trade Commission says the total amount of taxes paid for federal, state Ke 


“The con- be 


sumer pays the tax,” in the cost of what he consumes—rent, food, clothing, transportation, recreation = 
e < 

The man who actually pays the taxes passes a part or all of them on to the consumer. He must— ie 
because his goods and his service cost him more. All the great corporations pay large amounts in taxes rs 
—and taxes make the cost of their products higher to the consumer. The railroads pay more in taxes ig 











This happens constantly in every business, and yet many people think they escape taxation because i 
they make no tax returns. % 
ey We all pay taxes while we live, and our estates or our families or our friends pay them for us when i 
PY we die. ig 
8 If, for example, you die possessed of railroad stocks. they may be taxed by each state where the rail- 
5 road is incorporated, by the state where you resided and by the state where the certificate was located at re 
x the time of your death. It has happened that inheritance taxes exceeded the entire value of an estate. bs 
x Yes, taxes are certainties! And they often bulk large; too large! i$ 
= < 
3% e 
: DEATH IS A CERTAINTY! ® 
s , s 
EX Death has a long record. He appears in the first chapter of the story of mankind. For centuries : 
3) Death seemed capricious—subject to no law—and he is so still, so far as the individual is concerned ; Ie 
5 but, with men in the Mass, Death has a well discerned law of action. rs 
= Of ten thousand men in good health, some will die the first year and some in every year thereafter = 
RY till all are dead ; but who will die soon and who will live long is the great mystery. = 
— 4 Y . ‘i 
5 ,_ During the first three months of 1924 the New York Life Insurance Company paid 2,739 death- rs 
RY claims. Of these policy-holders, 126 died in thefirst year of insurance, 136 in the second year, 463 be- "s 
BY tween three and five years after insuring, 494 between five and ten years after insuring, 707 between ie 
Et ten and twenty years after insuring, and 813 after twenty years of insurance. Twenty years ago no le 
Re one knew which of these 2,739 people would die first. % 
2 That uncertain but sure event lies at the very heart of the practical problem of living ; it made life Ne 
5) insurance necessary. 2 ie 
3) Between these certainties—Taxes and Death—what should a prudent man do? : 
3 He must himself meet the first certainty: Taxes. He will pay taxes while living even though he C 
x doesn’t know it. is 
= But the taxes that literally spring at his dependents when he dies he cannot meet personally. He Kg 
4 can provide for them, however, through life insurance. % 
2 He can do more! He can at once create an estate and protect it. Ne 
DB} Ask any New York Life man! He will tell you all about it. i 
=, Ke 
= NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 2 
x DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. Ne 
r) 3 
aE “a 
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Annuitants Mortality 
Steadily Lessening 


IMPROVEMENT PROGRESSIVE 





British Companies Revise Their Esti- 
mates; Most Recent Investigation 
Showed Marked Mortality Drop 





The mortality experience of compan- 
ies in connection with annuity policies 
is described as “phenomenally light.” 
This experience is common to com- 
panies both here and abroad. Only re- 
cently the British offices revised their 
annuity quotations to meet the higher 
costs of this class of policies. 

A well-known actuary of one of the 
large companies in discussing the subject 
with a representative of THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER expressed the opinion that 
this impovement is progressive, and that 
further adjustments to meet the lessen- 
ing mortality of annuitants would have 
to be made by the companies. 

The need for adjustment in annuity 
rates was felt by the companies a num- 
ber of years ago when about twenty 
American companies pooled their experi- 
ence in annuities for the purpose of get 
ting accurate information on the ex 
perience of the companies. The statis 
tics gathered covered fully 95% of the 
immediate annuities on single lives in 
the United States. These statistics were 
brought down to 1918. 

The latest study of mortality of an- 
nuitants is that conducted by the Insti 
tue of Actuaries in Great Britain based 
upon the experience of the companies 
over the period 1900-1920. The investi- 
gation is based on policies and excludes 
rated up cases. It is confined to single 
life, immediate annuities on lives resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom at the time 
when the annuities were granted. The 
previous investigation was that of the 
British Life Offices, 1863-1893. The ac- 
tuaries who conducted the most recent 
investigation gave three factors as in- 
fluencing the results: ‘ 

1. The rapidly decreasing rate of 
mortality will throw up an apparent 
“Selection”; the select lives being on 
the whole of more recent entry than the 
ultimate. 

2. The mortality may be related in 
some way to the year in which the an 
nuity is effected, owing for instance to 
financial conditions although the dura 
tion of selection in the usual sense is 
unchanged. 

The change during the twenty 
years in the type of annuitant from a 
poor class having relatively high mor- 
tality to a better class having a rela- 
tively light mortality would also pro- 
duce an apparent selection. 

The mortality among male annuitants 
for the period 1900-1920 is on the aver- 
age materially higher than for the 1863- 
1893 experience and the difference is 
less noticeable than with the female an- 
nuitants and there is little difference be- 
tween the rates of mortality in the three 
periods into which the new experience 
was divided. ‘These periods were: 

(1) 1900-1907; (2) 1907-1914; (3) 1914 
1920. 

If anything, period two seems to show 
the heaviest mortality at the principal 
ages. If the column containing the fig- 
ures for period three be compared with 
the final column showing the combined 
experience, it will be seen that the mor- 
tality is slightky lighter than that of 
the combined experience. 


COMING FROM ENGLAND 

Bert Smithers, chairthan of the Brit- 
ish insurance section of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, and Vincent 
Lewis, secretary, will attend the Pitts- 
burgh convention of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conterence, the latter part of 
October. Mr. Smithers is with the Cler- 
ical, Medical and General Life Insur- 
ance Society, and Mr. Lewis with the 
Pearl Assurance Co. 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Me 4 nee issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years next 
rthday. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue and 


are up-to-date in every respec 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain 


valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 


PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A HOME LIFE POLICY 
PEACE OF MIND 

MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH, President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary 


BRINGS 
TO THE 


P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 


DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Age 
Group 
(1.b.d.) 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75-79 

80-84 

85-89 

90-94 

95 


Age 
Group 
(1.b.d.) 

45-49 

50-54 

55-50 

60-64 

65-69 

7()-74 

75-79 

80-84 

85-89 

90-94 


95 


Male Annuitants, 1900-1920—Ultimate After 5 Years. 
Group Rates of Mortality 


British 
Offices Period 
1863-1893 TI 

013 023 
025 .009 
032 022 
036 024 
049 045 
075 065 
112 092 
159 144 
226 .204 
3 say 247 
4 say 458 


Female Annuitants, 1900-1920—Ultimate After 5 Years. 
Group Rates of Mortality 


British Offices 
1863-1893, Modified 


From Exact 


Age to Age Period 
Last Birthday 
; O15 010 
O15 015 
017 O11 
024 020 
038 .029 
056 046 
090 .069 
140 129 
204 193 
286 268 
335 say .274 


Period 


Period 


005 
009 
O11 
O18 
027 
043 
069 
AS 
164 
243 
364 


Period 


Ill 
013 
019 
022 


Period 


Ill 
.004 
009 
O12 
017 
025 
042 
071 
108 
191 
.269 
384 


1900-1920 

Combined 
015 
013 
.020 
.030 
047 
062 
098 
143 
.206 
247 
341 


1900-1920 

Combined 
006 
O11 
O11 
018 
.027 
043 
.070 
114 
182 
259 
352 








To aid the Agent in his field work, we have a 
very practical plan of Home Office Co-operation, 


which includes: 


Policyholders Insurance Service—Embodying the 
ideals of true service to your client. 


Health Service of the Life Extension Institute 


to Policyholders. 


Supplying you with such selling tools makes your 
success greater and more productive. For infor- 
mation concerning agency opportunities, address : 


Shortening 
the Selling Process 


material to pras- 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


An Agent’s Training Course—a complete and 
original course for new and old agents. 


A Prospect Bureau—that devops genuine dol- 
lars-and-cents prospects. 
Selling Helps— Advertisin 


pect and policyholder alike, holds business 
and creates good will. 







































Proclaim October 5 
As Insurance Day 


GOVERNORS OF STATES ACT 





Insurance To Be Text of Sermons In 
Many Pulpits Throughout the 
Nation 





Ministers in various parts of the coun- 
try are to talk on life insurance in their 
pulpits the first Sunday in October. 
Several governors (at the request of life 
underwriters’ associations), have issued 
proclamations designating this as Insur- 
ance Day, and an effort will be made to 
have this an annual function. 

One of these states is Tennessee, the 
governor of that commonwealth saying: 

To the People of Tennessee: A move- 
ment has been originated by a_ public 
spirited citizen of our state and endorsed 
by various organizations throughout the 
country and by many ministers of the 
gospel for the designation of the first 
Sunday in October of each year as In- 
surance Day, when the value of impor- 
tance of life insurance may be properly 
stressed from its moral and social stand- 
points. 

This suggestion was considered by Dr. 
W. F. Powell of the First Baptist Church 
of Nashville, Tennessee, on May 3rd, 
1924, in a specially prepared discourse 
on the subject, “Are You Insured?” 
His magnificent treatment dealing with 
economic, moral and spiritual aspects 
of this subject should be widely dis- 
tributed and generally read. 

On first suggestion, it might be 
thought that this idea originated in 
selfishness and was intended to promote 
a commercial advantage. On reflection, 
this thought will quickly vanish. Society 
is tremendously interested in this matter. 
Insurance is the best preventive of de- 
pendency. Women and children, who 
may become widowed and_ fatherless, 
are vitally interested. I have been re- 
quested to respectfully suggest to the 
ministers of the various religious denomi- 
nations, that they preach a sermon on 
the same date in each year, in which 
proper reference may be made to the 
economic, social and other value of life 
insurance as a protection to society and 
dependents, and emphasizing the all im 
portant necessity of moral and spiritual 
insurance against social evils by a finer 
and purer consecration of the individual 
to moral and religious principles, and I 
am pleased to give assent and concur- 
rence to this suggestion. 


INSURE JAZZ MUSICIANS 


$500,000 Life Insurance on Vincent 
Lopez, Band Leader, and Billy 
Hamilton, Business Associate 
One of the biggest income makers 
among the jazz orchestra leaders is Vin- 
cent Lopez and $500,000 insurance on the 
life of him and his business associate, 
Billy Hamilton, has been taken out. It 
is a business insurance police John R. 
Andrew was the insurance agent. 
Lopez, this week, is holding down four 
or five assignments, playing in the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel, in the Greenwich Village 
Follies, at a dance hall in the Broadway 
sector, and making — talking-machine 
records. 


TRIBUTE TO E. A. WOODS 

\ Welcome Home Campaign in honor 
of Manager Edward A. Woods, insti- 
tuted by the members of his agency for 
the week ending September 20, resulted 
in a little over Two and a Half Millions 
in completed applications, 249 members 
cof the agency participating, and repre- 
senting 613 cases. The last day of the 
drive alone showed 133 applications for 
nearly a Million of business. “If any- 
thing were necessary,” said Mr. Woods 
in acknowledgment, “to make my return 
a happy one, it is this exhibition of effi 
ciency, interest and loyalty of our splen- 
did body ci men and women under- 
writers,” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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George W. Ryan, 


A Few general agent at 
Modern Pittsburgh for the 
Needs Provident Mutual 


Life, suggests in the 
following a few of the modern needs for 
life insurance: 

Salary for himself—Men, hundreds of 
thousands of them are buying the kind 
of a policy which in old age—say age 65 
—pays him a monthly salary for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

Salary for widow—Men are purchas- 
ing other policies which at their death 
pay a monthly salary for life, with the 
same amount divided among children for 
a term of years. 

Education—Men_ provide absolutely 
for funds to put their children through 
high school and college, and some go a 
step further and provide a year or two 
income during the first two lean years 
of professional life after the college 
course is ended. 

Inheritance Taxes—Men of means 
provide ready cash, by a policy taken 
particularly for this purpose, and at their 
death the estate is kept intact with no 
sacrifice, 

Mortgages—Men who have mortgages 
on a home take a policy which at death 
will clear the home and leave it unen- 
cumbered for the widow. 

Taxes—City, county, income taxes— 
are provided for and ready money pro- 
vided to meet same immediately should 
death occur. 

Bequests — Favorite charities or 
churches are endowed at a man’s death 
by means of a policv. and often the 
policy is the kind which pays these in- 
stitutions while the man is yet living, and 
he has the pleasure of seeing the gift 
actually working to benefit others. 

Bond issues of corporations are often 
retired by means of specially written 
policies. 

Business protection—Is almost univer- 
sally carried by corporations and part- 
nerships on the lives of officers and such 
heads of departments who mean most in 
the conduct of the business and whose 
death would cause a loss. 

Credit insurance—Banks often require 
borrowers to protect the loan by a life 
insurance policy and credit men are now 
having certain customers of the “House” 
to protect the “House” against their sud- 
den death. 

Christmas and birthday presents—Are 
provided for wife, children and other 
relatives through insurance policies and 
many a child reveres a father’s memory 
by such a tribute once a year. 

* * oh 


Many life insur- 


Placing ance salesmen get 
Rated-Up the wrong slant on 
Policies rated-up policies and 


rather resent having 
to go to their client and sell them all 
over again. On this subject D. J. Scott 
of Canada has this to say: 

There is no one set of arguments or 
one type of approach which will assist 
in placing a rated-up policy. It depends 
very largely on the man you are dealing 
with, and the reason for the rating, and 
the conditicns under which the rating is 
made by the company. These facts are 
usually available to you in corres- 
pondence from head. office, and you have 
to consider all these possibilities in ap- 
proaching your prospect and in ap- 
proaching your policyholder. But there 
is one thing I would have no hesitation 
in suggesting, and that is in an agent go- 
ing to place a rated policy he should in- 
variably take the company point of view. 
To go to a policyhclder who has been 
rated by your company in an apologetic 
mood does not get you very far. You 


have, first, got to be sold on the fact 


that the company is justified in writing 
this risk before you go out to see your 
prospect. 

A rated policy, say from 35 to 39, 
would be given the cash values of 39, 
and that is a distinct advantage to the 
assured; and if the rating continued 
during the whole life of the policy, pre- 
suming it to be on the limited payment 
life plan, at the paid-up period, 20 years, 
we will say, he would be entitled to re- 
ceive, in cash returns, a sum greater than 
he otherwise would have received had 
the policy been issued at standard rates, 
because of the fact that the company 
allows him the cash value of 39 instead 
of 35. He also is entitled to the par- 
ticipation of profits based on age 39, 
rather than on age 35, and he also there 
has a benefit which he would not have 
had had his policy been issued at the 
actual age. Those two items combined 
will easily return to him during the 
period of the contract, largely the 
amount of extra premium that he has 
paid. And the chief difficulty that you 
have to overcome with a man is that he 
had changed his premium to the in- 
creased rate, and that he feels he has 
been discriminated against because he is 
not accepted as a standard case and his 
palicy is not issued at the standard rate. 
There are a great many different reasons 
which might be advanced for placing 
rated-up policies, but I am not trying 
to cover the whole subject. I would say 
the most important thing we have to 
consider, as field men, is that in ap- 
proaching the case we should first see 
that our mental attitude toward that case 
is correct, and that we can, with definite 
determination, place the position of the 
company fairly and squarely before the 
prospect, and that we should not ap- 
proach him in an apologetic mood, but 
show him that it is the correct posi- 
tion, and that he is very wise to accept 
the policy as issued by the company. 

* * ok 


Edward Sibley Je- 


A Single rome, of the Equita- 

Payment ble Society, makes 

Shock the following sugges- 
tion: 


If a prospect’s inheritance taxes will 
amount to between four and five thou- 
sand dollars, offer him a Single Premium 
policy for $5,000. 

The single premium will be so high 
that it will give him a shock, and he will 
sav he can’t afford it. 

Then show him that if he fails to 
insure his widow will be compelled to 
pay that amount out of his estate. 

After that, he may see the wisdom 
of applving for an Ordinary Life policy 
for $5,000, on which the quarterly pre- 
mium will be a very moderate sum. 


* * ok 
The fellowing is 
Leading from the FE. A 
Up To An Woods Agency of 
Increase the Equitable So- 
ciety: 

“Jim, your income today is larger 
than it was five years ago when you 
bought your Equitable policy, isn’t 
it?’ 


“Yes, considerably larger.” 
“Do you realize that as your income 
kas been increasing, the deposits on 


your life insurance due to = annual 
dividends, have been decreasing so 
that today they are far less, pro- 


portionately, than when you insured with 
us? 

“True enough; I never looked at it in 
that way.” 

“Well, your increased earnings and the 
saving in the premium on your old policy 
will enable you to carry a new policy 
for a substantial amount.” 








NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 











Has always rendered the 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


Com has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
ee ne Py high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
ighest grade of service to its policyholders. 
Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-Presideat 








D. W. Acuff of the 


Don’t Be Missouri State Life 
Afraid of agency at San Fran- 
Rated-Up cisco tells how he 


was cured of being 
afraid to present a rated-up policy. He 
went to deliver a $50,000 rated-up con- 
tract and says of his experience: 

“Never again will I hesitate to offer 
for acceptance a policy rated up, for 
the company must know, or think they 
know good reasons for this decision on 
the case at hand. ; 

“I approached this party with fear 
and trembling, knowing he had been 
rated up 40% and had almost decided 
for him that he was not going to take 
the policy. But being 52 or 53% over- 
weight, he was tickled to death to get 
it:” 





ARIZONA OPENINGS 
Ralph Gunst, general agent for the 
Missouri State Life at Tucson, Arizona, 
has openings for agents who desire to 
change to a dry climate because of ill 
health. 


Some agents carry 


Keep List in their rate books 
Of Live a list of topics that 
Suggestions are intended to sug- 


gest points of contact 

with policyholders or prospects and 
every once in a while this list is scanned 
for its suggestive. One short list used 
is the following: 

Optional Modes of Settlement 

Dividends 

Mortgage Policy 

Educational Policy 

Business Policy 

Partnership Policy 

Tax Policy 

Change of Address 

Change of Beneficiary 

Income for Family 

Income for Self 

Term Conversion 

Policy Loan 

Promotion 

Birthday 

Change of Age 

Insurance Program 

Insurance on Son 

Names of Friends 








DIRECT MAIL 





ADVERTISING 


by our plan gets over 50,000 definite 
prospects every year for our salesmen. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, President 
DES MOINES, 


IOWA 

















Life agents makes it pay to 


NEW JUVENILE POLICY 


Written by The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company on the lives 
of children from one day old up to 14 years. 


Issued as Terminal Endowments, maturing at ages 16 to 20, inclusive, 
or as a Twenty Pay Life or Twenty Year Endowment. 


The full face value of the policy is reached on the anniversary of the 
policy on which the insurance age of the child is 5 years. 


Waiver cf further premiums in event of the death or disability of the 
father may be provided by the Payor Insurance feature. 

In event of the death of the child the policy is payable to the father. 

This new JUVENILE POLICY completing the kit of service tools for Lincoln National 
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Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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JUDGE O. F. LENHARDT DEAD 





Prominent Norristown, Pa., Travelers 
Agent, Got Nearly $10 Per Capita 
From City 
Judge Oliver F. Lenhardt, veteran oi 
ten conventions of the Travelers, who 
died from a heart attack only a few 
minutes after addressing the convention 
of the company at Quebec, was the Trav- 
elers to the people of Norristown, Pa. 
He was a drug store proprietor and Jus- 





JUDGE DIES AFTER WISH 

TO “LOOK FROM HEAVEN” 

Quebec, Sept. 25.—Judge Oliver 
Lenhardt, sixty-four years old, of 
Norristown, Pa., fell dead today at 
the convention of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company. Death came 
within five minutes after Judge 
Lenhardt, in finishing an address 
to the convention, said: 

“T hope that when I die I shall 
look down from Heaven and see 
the heirs to my estate carrying on 
the good work of the Travelers.” 











tice of the Peace in 1904 when he joined 
the Travelers field organization. 

His business for the Travelers had 
grown to a premium income of $9.50 
per capita in Norristown. Norristown 
is not a large city. Its population is 
about 32,000. Twelve and one-half per 
cent. of this number are insane. Of 
the remaining 87 per cent. the Travel- 
ers receives $9.50 for every man, woman 
and child in the city. Had Judge Len- 
hardt not started out as a multiple line 
man, had he not developed this terri- 
tory from a multinvle line standpoint, this 
income would probably have been $1.00 
instead of $9.50 per inhabitant. 





The Bankers Life of Des Moines has a 
$5,000 policy on the life of John Harding, 
Jr., one of the around-the-world fliers. 


FEDERAL LIFE MEN MEET 


The Federal Life held its 13th annual 
meeting of leading producers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, Sep- 
tember 29 to October 1. Isaac Miller 
Hamilton gave an interesting account of 
his recent trip to Europe. Cash prizes 
were awarded to the leading producers, 
R. S. Pope, of Michigan, winning first 
prize of $300 for the largest amount of 
personal, paid for business. The com- 
pany’s new life rate book was explained 
by L. D. Cavanaugh, vice-president and 
Actuary. A fine banquet was held Mon- 
day evening and the meetings of the fol- 
lowing days were taken up with sales 
demonstrations and addresses. 





MONTHLY INCOME FOR PAL 

Mrs. Rosetta M. Reynolds and Miss 
Florence M. Calderwood had a prospect 
who had no dependents but a highly prized 
Airedale named “Pal.” All arguments 
failed until the prospect thought of leaving 
an income for “Pal.” 








A CLEAN CUT 
PROPOSITION 


A real offer in the nature of a 
general agency for Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. Direct Home Office 
connection with a_ conservative 
Old Line Life Company. 


If interested, it will pay you to 
investigate. All communications 
will be held strictly confidential. 


Address Agency Department 
Care of Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 




















the Company. 












90.97% 


western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon appli- 
cations of members previously insured in 


Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 
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The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 


of the new business 
issued by the North- 
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Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance .. 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 

61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 























INCORPORATED i971 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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ith premiums payable annually, semi-annually or A 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.99 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekiy. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 
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MOUIONIEG GD FOr cccnnccccccccecccsccesccecceecesaceesseceses eccccccccccccccecoce 188, 868 oe 
Payments to Policyholders 7 
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Total Payments te  Pellaphdibaes since Organization 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE | 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- 


cessful business. 





It has passed through panics, pestilence 


and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
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of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 
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tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 
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Those considering life insurance as =~) 


a profession are invited to apply to 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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Nearly 114 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life pas companies in America have more policy contracts 
in pm than thig Company- study of the following growth In ten years is invited: 


Jan, 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1923 


BRE ccncccceuccndsscddecucaeenssexcadesaees 095, $14,008,422 $34,017,051 
Policies im FOrce........cccccccsceecsseeceees 432,711 y 1,403,546 
Insurance in FOrce........sseeeccecesesveees $61,484,358 $115,099,897 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
seer veeeenatts Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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Employees Committee 
In Management Plan 


BETTER THAN EXECUTIVE 
Plan of Handling Home Office Work As 
Used By Provident Mutual Life 


Discussed 


The committee planning of office ad- 
ministration activities as against central- 
ized departmental planning was dis- 
cussed before the home office executives 
at Fort Wayne by Leonard C. Ashton, 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Ashton told what the Provident 
Mutual had accomplished but explained 
that he did so merely to promote dis- 
cussion and not with the idea that its 
method was the last word. 

About two years ago, the Provident 
Mutual made an investigation which in- 
dicated that the company was_ not 
functioning as efficiently as it should, 
said Mr. Ashton. It was then decided 
to appoint a committee of employees 
taken from most of the principal depart 
ments of the company, bearing in mind 
fitness for this kind of work and the 
fact that too large a group would be un 
wieldy and ineffective. Ten persons 
were sclected, several of whom had been 
with the company for a long time, in- 
cluding two heads of departments—one 
of them an officer. The chairman was 
an employee of recognized ability, who 
eemed particularly well fitted for the 
post; and such proved to be the case. 
lo date, this committee has handed in 
forty reports, varying in size, but all 
carefully prepared; as a result of their 
suggestions, the great majority of which 
have been adopted, the company has 
very materially improved the efficiency 
of its home office force. 

fhe committee considered the organi 
zation Gf departments, as well as meth 
ods of conducting the work and_ the 
equipment used, and made recommenda 
tions which have resulted in’ decided 
changes in all respects 


Employees Committee an Advantage 


kor obvious reasons, the committee did 
not have power to enforce its recom 
mendations; but it has been whole 
heartedly supported by those responsible 
for the management of the company. 
This lack of authority might be con- 
sidered an argument in favor of a com 
mittee composed of officers, who could 
direct the adoption of their ideas, instead 
of merely recommending them, said Mr. 
Ashton. On the other hand, a commit 
tee of officers would experience greater 
difficulty in getting voluntary suggestions 
from the employees, if these could be 
construed as criticisms of their superiors 
or their fellow workers. Inefficiencies 
in methods, laxity in discipline, and 
similar matters would very probably not 
be reported. 

Furthermore, the findings of a com 
mittee of officers would not be reviewed 
as would those of an employees’ commit 
tee; and this is a matter of considerable 
importance—especially as such work 
would be more of a side issue with the 
officers, whose time would continue to 
be taken up largely with work which 
could not be delegated to others. 

Again, while the officers would pre 
sumably be men of broader vision and 
experience, the field from which they 
would be chosen would be much = nar 
rower, and it would probably, therefore, 
be more difficult to get the qualities of 
mind and temperament necessary to pro 
duce the best results. 

An additional argument in favor of a 
committee of employees is that an ex 
cellent opportunity is thus given to bring 
out latent abilities and develop some of 
the more promising members of the 
force for positions of greater responsibil 
ity. Needless to say, work on such a 
committee furnishes splendid training for 
future executives. 

Another alternative is a committee 
composed of officers and employees; but 
this would probably be the least efficient 


because of the restraint which each 
group would inevitably feel in discussing 
frankly certain phases of the work. 
Therefore, it would seem that a commit- 
tee composed of employees would be the 
best. 

Certain members of the committee 
should be expert detail men, while others 
should, have the faculty of doing con- 
structive work, possessing the necessary 
imagination and power of reflection. 
The presence of tact and resourcefulness 
is essential in reconciling divergent 
views, in smoothing out the difficulties 
that are sure to occur in the course of 
investigations, and in selling new ideas 
to department managers. The commit- 
tee should also contain a touch of con- 
servatism and of that radical frame of 
mind which will accept nothing as estab- 
lished until good grounds have’ been 
shown for its being so considered. 

Judging by experience during the last 
two years, said Mr. Ashton, a somewhat 
smaller committee would function more 
efficiently—one of six or seven members 
rather than ten. 

Having decided that a committee of 
employees is the best form of commit- 
tee, the company then came to the ques 
tion whether better results can be ob- 
tained by placing the responsibility for 
planning work on such a committee or 
on a department organized for the pur 
pose. The department would have the 
advantage of continuity, so that its re- 
sults would be more cumulative. It 
would also be devoting its entire time 
to this kind of work, and its force should, 





therefore, become more expert from year 
to year. It would probably have more 
time for studying methods of other 
companies, and the reports of its in- 
vestigations would be more conveniently 
arranged for future reference. 

On the other hand, a committee of em- 
ployees would be in more intimate 
touch with the office force, and thus 
would get suggestions and criticisms 
which would not be made so readily to 
a department. The committee, too, 
would have the advantage of new minds 
working on the problem, bringing a fresh 
point of view. It would also give a 
splendid opportunity for training promis- 
ing men for executive positions. And, 
it should be mutch less expensive. A 
planning department would have to be 
maintained year in and year out, while 
a committee would be appointed as the 
need arose, and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that methods of doing work and 
the organization of the force would be 
changing continuously. 


“THE DOTTED LINE” 

“The Dotted Line,” the snappy little 
paper issued by the Alumni Association 
of Approved Life Insurance Schools, is 
out with its second issue, which carries 
the news about the approved life insur- 
ance schools and the doings of the grad- 
uates. Miss Josephine B. Lincoln, of 
Oklahoma City, is the Editor. George H. 
Doggott, of Boston, is president of the 
Association, and J. D. Bookstaver is 
first regional vice-president. The secre 
tary is Arthur C. Kenison, Boston. 



































ask for it. 


pp Declaration of Independence 


ay. ere copy of the Declara- 
a tion of Independence has been 1s- 


ey sued by the John Hancock Mutual Life 
ex Insurance Company. 

ee This reproduction is a composite re- 
xy) duced fascimile, one-quarter size, taken 
Wy from a facsimile reproduction of the 
ies original Declaration of Independence 
nx made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the 


direction of John Quincy Adams, then 
Secretary of State. 
grossed Declaration is in the custody of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washing- 
ton. The John Hancock Company will 
be glad to send a copy of the Declaration 
iy to any person sufficiently interested to 
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7 BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


OVER SIXTY YEARS IN BUSINESS. 
vy) INSURING NEARLY TWO BILLION DOLLARS 
‘ IN POLICIES ON 3,500,000 LIVES 
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Methods of Handling 
Peak Loads of Work 


A PROBLEM IN HOME OFFICES 





George A. Drieu Tells Office Executives 
of Methods Used By Connecticut 


General 





The problem of handling “peak load” 
conditions in the home offices of life in- 
surance companies can be satisfactorily 
met by proper scheduling and planning 
of work in advance, said Assistant Sec- 
retary George A. Drieu of the Con- 
necticut General Life speaking before 
the new Association of Life Office 
Executives at Fort Wayne last week. 
His company made a survey in each de- 
partment to obtain a picture of the work 
condition in the organization as a whole. 
hey found that the peaks were centered 
around two regular periods of special 
activity, the yearly and the monthly peak 
loads. 

In the first instance a peak is created 
through the necessity of preparing the 
annual statement within a certain time. 
In the second instance a peak is brought 
about upon the close of each month’s 
business, compiling the premium = and 
policy statistics, etc. 

Handling Annual Statement 


The pressure of ‘annual statement 
work around January 1 can be greatly 
reduced by careful planning and by dis 
tributing part of the work throughout 
the vear. ler instance, the reserve as 
of December 31 may be computed early 
in the year on the business as it stood 
on January 1 and thereafter the reserve 
can be adjusted each month for issues, 
cancellations and changes. 

During December the company’s 
records should be brought up to date and 
carefully checked. Much of the pre- 
liminary work for the statement may 
actually be started during December. 
Written instructions for each depart- 
ment head should be prepared well in 
advance, showing in detail just what in- 
formation is required and when it should 
be ready. 

The time schedule must be carefully 
arranged in order to insure that the 
most urgent work will be completed first 
and officers should be discouraged frem 
interrupting the general program in 
order to secure some comparatively 
minor piece of information. 

The monthly peak load in the Con- 
necticut. General, Mr. Drieu said, has 
been overceme to a great extent within 
the past year, through the change in the 
method of handling premium and policy 
statistics, from the “hand method” of 
operation to the use of tabulating ma- 
chines. Several operations heretofore 
necessary have been eliminated so that 
one card is sufficient to carry practically 
all the necessary information. 

In addition to these two major upward 
swings, building up of peaks, come those 
peaks which are created through the 
activities in connection with drives, con 
tests, campaigns, special and depart- 
mental activities, ete. as well as the 
ordinary fluctuations in the flow of new 
business. It is these which the company 
has found give the greatest difficulty and 
demand particular attention. 

By regulating through centralized con 
trol, it has eliminated a portion of these 
special peaks. This control prevents the 
piling up of the load upon the annual and 
monthly peaks, because they shift as far 
as possible special activities to the time 
of the month and year when there is no 
major or regular peak. A great deal of 
the work causing special peaks is taken 
care of by employees of such depart 
ments as the central stenographic and 
new business departments, whose work 
necessarily runs unevenly. This is par 
ticularly true during an advertising cam 
paign when extra typing is necessary. 

In departments where the force is suf 
ficiently large to separate the work into 
sub-divisions, the employees of one 
division which at the time is not undet 

(Continued on page 10) 
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How British Agents 
Answer Objections 


_—— 


MUCH THE SAME AS IN JU. S. 


Can’t Afford It; Already Carrying 
Enough; Can Earn More Elsewhere; 
Can Self-Insure 








Objections which assured in England 
make to life insurance and the answers 
to those objections have been gathered 
together by “The Policy.” a leading 
paper on the other side and printed. 
Some of these answers have been used 
over here, particularly by Dr. John A. 
Stevenson. The most important follow: 


| Can't Afford Any More. 


I did not call on you to ascertain 
whether you could or could not afford 
more, but rather to find out if your 
family were fully protected in event 
of your sudden death. If it is hard for 
you to make this little extra saving now, 
how would your family manage if your 
entire income suddenly stopped, and it 
will stop some day as sure as the sun 
rises. 

It is easier for you to raise a percent- 
age than for your widow to raise the 
capital. 


My Life Is Already Insured. 


Suppose you are earning £600 a 
year, £400 of which, say, you employ 
in supporting your family. Your life, 
then, is worth £8,000, for it would re- 
quire £8,000 invested at 5 per cent. to 
give your family the £400 they now ab- 
sorb. Is your life insured for anything 
like its full value? 


1 Intend to Wait Until Things Are 
More Settled. 


The worse the times the more import- 
ant it is to prevent the worst happening 
to your dependants in the event of your 
death. Besides, your income-tax will 
still require to be paid no matter what 
the times may be like, and the best way 
to make things more settled as far as 
you and your dependants are concerned 
is to insure. 


| Would Rather Put My Money Into 
Nattonal Savings Certificates. 


Supposing you were to meet with 
sudden death, your widow would only 
receive the amount saved with interest, 
but supposing you die after paying only 
the first premium, what would be the 
result of your investment in that Policy? 
(Point out also the saving of income- 
tax, and that it is most important for 
lim first of all to cover himself with 
insurance, and then to put the remainder 
of his savings into certificates. Further, 
he is much more likely to continue 
saving with an endowment policy than 
National Savings Certificates.) 


| Have Saved a Good Bit During the 
War Which I Have Invested, So | 
Don’t Need Insurance. 


By not insuring you have created an 
absolute necessity to save. Death brings 
in its train not only sorrow but the need 
for ready cash, and you should use the 
interest on your investments to create 
further capital, by doing which you 
would be saving income-tax on the 
amount of your premium. With life in- 
surance no depreciation is possible, 
which cannot be said of your invest- 
ments, and in addition there would be 
no delays in securing cash at death. Be- 
sides, there will be estate duties to pay, 
and a life policy is the only means of 
securing ready cash in such a time. 


| Leave That Matter to My Solicitor. 


Yes, but you cannot leave the re- 
sponsibility to your solicitor. The re- 
sponsibility to insure rests with you. Al- 
though the solicitor may be very clever 
and learned, it is impossible for anyone 
to be conversant with every trade and 
profession, whereas I have taken up in- 
surance as my sole profession and made 
it my whole study, and concentrated my 
whole energies upon obtaining a 


thorough and intimate knowledge of the 
suitability of all cases. I am willing to 
give you the benefit of this experience, 
and to give you my advice free of charge. 


I Can Get 10 Per Cent. on Every 
Penny I Can Find. 


The 10 per cent. depends upon your 
special knowledge and special circum- 
stances. You should insure to protect 
this ability. You will save income-tax, 
and may find the loan value useful in 
a tight period, and if you die soon your 
investment in the policy may yield cent. 
per cent. rather than 10 per cent. You 
are not sure of being able to live and to 
continue to make 10 per cent., which 
may easily disappear during a slump in 
trade. Life insurance cannot depreciate 
in value. 


I Couldn’t Pay So Much Premium. 


The mention of an annual premium 
amount may be very formidable to a 


young man, whereas asking him if he 
cannot save an additional——shillings 
per week immediately changes his 
viewpoint. In many cases a percent- 


age method of stating permium can be 
used to advantage, particularly with ap- 
plicants at older ages. £—— per thou- 
sand may seem a high rate, but a fav- 
orable impression can be created by 


stating in answer to this that it is only 
—per cent. 


I Have No One Dependent Upon Me. 


D you realise that before many years 
there will be an old man a upon 
you? That is yourself. 


! Owe Too Mych; I Am Paying on 
My House. 


How would your wife make the pay- 
ments if you were to die? Suppose the 
interest rate on the loan were in- 
creased by 2 per cent., couldn’t you 
manage to carry the indebtedness? This 
2 per cent. would just about cover the 
premium on a life insurance policy. The 
least amount of insurance that anyone 
should carry is the amount of his in- 
debtedness. 


My Wiaife’s People Are Well-to-Do. 


Suppose you put this proposition to 
your wife: “In the event of my death, 
which would you prefer—to be left in- 
dependent, so that you could take care 
of yourself and the children, or to be 
left dependent on your relatives?” Would 
she not say: “By all means arrange your 
affairs so that I shall be independent, It 
would be humiliating to ask my rela- 
tives to take care of me, and of your 
children.” 


I Don’t Expect to Die Soon—I Come 
of a Long-lived Family. 


You may not die for a long time, but 
you may die to-morrow; and some time 
you must die. If it were probable that 
you would die soon, you could not get 
insurance at any price. 


I Am Willing to Take the Risk. 


Who carries the risk on your life? 
If you are not insured, your wife and 
children carry it. If your warehouse 
or home burns down without insurance 
you have carried the risk and have to 
bear the loss. If you die without in- 
surance, your family has to bear the 
loss. Don’t let them carry the risk any 
longer. 


I Can Insure Myself. 


You can’t insure yourself any more 
than your house can insure itself. The 
man who prefers to “save” the money 
which life insurance costs, forgets that 
while he is saving, his wife and family 
are exposed to risk. Insure your life, 
and your family will immediately ob- 
tain protection which otherwise you 
could only give them after years of 
labour and saving. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Courtesy and Promptness 


“It ts undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfil the promises of 


service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 


contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 


a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Committee Management 
Of Home Office Work 


HAS ADVANTAGES 


WHY iy 


nical and Other Departments Make 
Centralization Difficult 


There are special difficulties in the 
way of improving the mechanical and 
personnel management in the offices of 
life insurance companies because the of- 
ficial family offers greater contrasts 1n 
training and viewpoint than any other 
industry, said Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, 
vice-president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life in addressing the new Asso- 
ciation of Life Office Executives at Fort 
Wayne last week. In a life insurance 
company there is the financier, the at- 
torney, the mathematician, the medical 
director and the sales promoter—a 
heterogenous group often isolated in 
their personal association and business 
and professional interest in distinct and 
almost unrelated department activities. 


Inefficiency Results 


In many cases the records are sepa 
rately kept, Dr. Cook pointed out, the 
clerical force individually employed and 
under different salary and disciplinary 
control, the correspondence conducted 
under varying standards, and only such 
interdepartmental contact as the require 
ments of the business force unwilling 
acquiescence to. Is it any wonder that 
under such conditions there result duphi 
cation of effort, delays, mistakes, waste, 
and an inefficiency that would lead to 
disaster in a manufacturing plant run 
on a small margin of profit? 

rhe work of office reform, therefore, 
becomes much more complicated than in 
a more homogenous official family, with 
more centralized control. In some cases 
the unsuspecting industrial engineer 
who has been innocently ushered upon 
such a stage, has found his role a far 
from happy one. He has of necessity 
been compelled to align himself with 
one dominant executive, and has found 
the others in effective opposition. 

It is extremely difficult for one man to 
act successfully as an autocratic executive 
of a life insurance company, where the 
activities—financial, legal, mathematical, 
medical, promotional—are so dissimilar. 
The initial problem in such a situation 
is to bring about a centralized clear 
ing house where departmental viewpoints 
may be focussed in a company interest. 

A most helpful and effective way to 
accomplish this step is through frequent 
periodic officers’ meetings, where the 
groundwork is laid for co-operative et 
fort and centralized control. Action of 
such a representative committee will be 
an acceptable and binding authority on 
all departments. 

A type of committee management 1s 
shown by this simple chart, and is merely 
an outgrowth and extension of the of 
ficers’ meetings : 

SENIOR OFFICERS’ COMMITTEE 
Financial Mathematical Legal 

Sales Medical 
PLANNING COMMITTEE 

OFFICE SERVICE COMMITTEE 

The Office Service Committee consists 
of the junior officers in direct super- 
vision of departmental office routine. 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of  sub- 

agents. 
The States of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 
Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 

















Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








e J 
A Company With Friends Everywhere 
The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 


Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 











To this committee are referred all prob- 
lems of office and clerical management. 
Their recommendation, after detailed 
study, is brought to the Planning Com- 
mittee consisting of senior officers most 
directly interested in and related to of- 
fice routine. Their final recommenda- 
tion is acted upon by the entire officers’ 
committee, and then becomes established 
practice. 

The principal benefits resulting from 
this method over the individual order 
issued by one executive or by a planning 
expert, are: 

1. The problem is studied in detail by 
those most familiar with the work af- 
fected, so that the ultimate order is more 
apt to be practical in its details and in 
its relation to company activities as a 
whole. 

2. Fach group affected is educated 
and “sold” on the idea, so that it be- 
comes a “suggestion” or a “method” to 
which all are converted before it be- 


one 


comes an order. The reverse sequence 
is very apt to create opposition when 
cordial interest is so vital. 

3. The final order carries the weight 
of the entire official staff, which guar- 
antees that it has received more thor- 
ough consideration, and gains for it 
greater force of authority. Nothing is 
of more importance than that all em- 
ployees and agents of a life insurance 
company should know that the official 
staff is in agreement and stands as a 
unit behind company practice. This last 
point cannot be overemphasized, es- 
pecially in relation to the agency force. 


NEW COLUMBIA COURSE 


H. J. Nixon, instructor of a course 
dealing with the psychology of life in- 
surance salesmanship at Columbia Uni- 
versity, announced this week that he 
had prepared a special research course 
on the attitude of the average man to- 
ward insurance and insurance agents. 





EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 








in Des Moines 


With increased facilities, it is now 
better prepared than ever before 
to render service to its policyhold- 
ers, agents and friends. 











Pennsylvania 


VER forty per cent 


have matured. 











Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 
who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


arches ad valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 


Founded 1865 


the new business of the 
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HOWELL W. ST. JOHN KILLED 





Dean of Actuaries Entered Service of 
7Etna Life in 1867; Was Ninety 
Years Old 


Howell W. St. John, actuary of the 
fEtna Life and dean of actuaries in 
active service, was killed last week at a 
railroad crossing in Hartford near _ his 
home. Mr. Howell was ninety years old, 
but he was at his desk promptly nearly 
every day. 

Mr. Howell was born in Newport, R. I,. 
April 3, 1834. He was graduated in 1855 
from the school of civil engineers at 
Yale, later one of the departments of 
Sheffield Scientific School. In 1867 Mr 
St. John entered the service of the 
Etna Life and because of his knowledge 
of mathematics was soon made actuary. 
He was a charter member and one of the 
founders of the Actuarial Society of 
America and in 1893 became its third 
president. He was a delegate to the 
actuarial congress held in Brussels in 


1895. 


‘ =r 
Growing Homicides 
(Continued from page 4) 

41 judged to be “guilty,” 35 are serving 
time, with appeal pending in 6 cases; 
three are being held either for a new 
trial or pending an appeal; one was 
paroled, one fined, and one executed! 
Summarizing: out of 146 homicides, in- 
cluding 114 manslaughter or murder 
cases, there were 35 penitentiary time 
servers, one parole, one fine and one 
execution! The rest are either unappre- 
hended, have been set free, or are 

awaiting trial, ete., ete. 

Enough of this information has been 
viven to show the value and need for 
carly revision of record plans in the 
offices of prosecuting attorneys, so that 
homicide cases can be studied. This is 
the first step toward a display of facts 
on one phase of the homicide problem. 
Before delayed police action and_ in- 
volved judicial procedure can be 
charged with responsibility for part of 
the excessive prevalence of homicide in 
this country, the facts must be made 
available. The study of these facts is 
urged upon representatives of bench 
and bar and upon citizens’ organizations 
interested in law and order. 


Handling Peak Loads 
(Continued from page 8) 
a peak load, may be transferred tempo- 
rarily to meet a peak load in another and 
vice versa. 

The group department is practically 
the only production department affected 
by a real seasonal peak which in this 
case occurs in the month of December. 
Inasmuch as December is also one of the 
busiest months throughout the office the 
transfer of employees is practically out 
of the question. The company expects 
to meet the peak this year through the 
temporary employment of former women 
employees, who left the full time ser- 
vice of the company to be married. 
They have found that the employment of 
inexperienced temporary employees as a 
whole is not satisfactory. 








The Metropclitan Life has appointed 
as an assistant secretary, Gilbert M. 
Herrick of the Canadian office of the 
company. 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opporcunity 
for work with this Compaag in goog ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the jums 
as well as write the applications. 

not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of 4 gencle 
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Special Problems in 
Country Business 


AGENTS’ GIVE 


EXPERIENCES 





Question of Disposition of Assets by 
Liquidation Important; Handling 
the “Land Poor” Farmer 





During the past three years the agent 
who has confined his efforts entirely to 
country business has been confronted 
with more difficulties, due to actual lack 
of money, than any other class of life 
insurance’ representatives. However, 
there are and always will be many pros- 
pects for new insurance among the 
country buyers, according to the per- 
sonal experiences of two Massachusetts 
Mutual Life men working out of the 
Kansas City agency, W. Ray Moss and 
). L. Moss. 

At present the majority of farmers 
can be grouped into two classes, say 
these agents. The first class includes 
those whose property would have to be 
sold to liquidate their estates in the 
event of death. Farmers whose estates 
would not be dissipated by liquidation in 
case of death compose the second group. 

The first class are not interested or 
financially able to consider a savings ac- 
count or protection for old age, but they 
are prospects for the cheapest possible 
means to provide the necessary cash at 
death to protect their estates. Our five 
year term policy is most applicable and 
salable to these farmers. Only neces- 
sity would make the farmer sell his land 
and farm property on the present low 
mar‘et, and the wide-awa‘e representa- 
tive is calling the prospect’s attention to 
the fact that his family will be forced, in 
event of his death, into a business trans- 
action that he himself would not enter 
while living. Within five years the ma- 
jority of this business will be converted, 
and so the solicitor is placing future 
business on his books that he would 
never be able to get if it were not for 
present conditions. 

The farmers whose estates would not 
be dissipated by liquidation in event of 
death are potential prospects for income 
insurance. As a rule they find very few 
farmers with income policies. Here 
again the advantage is on the agent’s 
side, for he has the one and only estate 
for sale that will produce a definite 
known income. The present negligible 
income produced by the farmer’s invest-. 
ed capital and his personal efforts is so 
small that he is not satisfied with such a 
variable income for his dependents in 
event of his death. 

The expression: that “John is land 
poor” is very current in all rural com- 
munities, and for the first time in his 
history the farmer is subconsciously in 
the market for an income-producing 
estate other than farm land. The farmer 
has always been a buyer with unlimited 
curiosity, and as the “income plan” is 
new to him he is an attentive prospect. 
The average farm is known as the “Bill 
Jones Place” or the “Henry Smith 
Farm” and one can appeal to Bill Jones 
or Henry Smith to provide the neces- 
sary income so that his family may al- 
ways live on his place. 

In general, both classes of farmers, in 
buying insurance, are prompted by the 
same motive. Life insurance to the 
business man is a replacement of his 
earning power in dollars and cents, but 
life insurance to the farmer is the means 
of providing the protection that will pre- 
serve his farm, that he loves, for his 
family. 

But in discussing country business the 
discussion cannot be limited to the farm- 
er. The small town business man, as 
well as the farmer, should be included 
as a part of country business. 

In every small town there are a limited 
number of salaried people. These sal- 
aried people do not have the same view- 
point as the farmer class of prospects. 
These wage earners are usually attracted 
bv a life insurance policy as a means of 
evstematice saving as well as for the pro- 
tection afforded. As a rule the small 
town salaried emplovees and business 
men are under-insured, and are possibly 











Office for information. 


since 1878. ° 











MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


A few agency openings for the right men. 




















ORGANIZED 1850 


105-107 Fifth Avenue 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City 








the country solicitor’s greatest problem. 
The deferred annuity can be made to 
appeal to the small earner as a satisfac- 
tory savings account where there is no 
great need for protection. This class of 
prospects should not be overlooked by 
the country agent when conditions pre- 
vent actual country soliciting. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL SYSTEM 
Vice-President Russell Tells How Sales- 
men’s Chances Can Be Figured 
Mathematically 


A salesman’s chances of success are a 
matter of mathematics, according to the 
system used by the Phoenix Mutual Life; 
and the story of how that system works 
cut in practice is told by Vice-President 
Winslow Russell in the magazine “Busi- 
ness” for October. 

“We assumed a fact that was later 
proved by experience—that a smaller 
number of men devoting their time en- 
tirely to our business would turn in 
more policies than a great number who 
devoted to our work only a part of their 
time,” says Mr. Russell. “Of men who 
spent all their time working for us we 
believed those would get the best re- 
sults who were fully informed about the 


insurance business and the practice of 
our particular company. In 1914 we put 
these thoughts into action; and our num- 
ber of agents rapidly declined. In 1914 
we had 1,700 licensed agents who turned 
in a volume of $21,000,000. In 1919 we 
had 530 who turned in $50,000,000. In 
1923 we had 400 who turned in $52,000,000. 

“We organized a sales research divi- 
sion and a sales training school. These 
facilities were to determine the partic- 
ular qualifications and practices of suc- 
cessful representatives, to study markets 
and buyers, and to transmit our findings 
to all our representatives.” 





COL. CHARLES THOMPSON DEAD 

Col. Charles Thompson, for forty-five 
years connected with the financial de- 
partment of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, died last week in his seventy- 
seventh year. Col. Thompson was a 
former commander of the First Con- 
necticut Cavalry and he was prominent 
in patriotic societies in the state. He 
was a governor of the Society of the 
Mayflower, a member of the Connecticut 
Peace Society and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club and many other organizations. 
Col. Thompson retired from active busi- 
ness in 1921. His widow, a son and 
two daughters survive him. 


To Know New England Products Is 
To WANT New England Products 


In One Policy 
$5,000 


Death from any 
natural cause. 


$10,000 
Death from any 
accident. 


$15,000 


Death from cer- 
tain accidents. 


$50 


per aeek in case 
of total disability 
resulting from 
accidental injury. 


England ideals. 


superiors. 


it is shown. 


ber all over this land. 
dependable products 


All New England Week—celebrated during Septem- 
Calling attention to those 
fashioned by men of New 


This substantial New Hampshire institution, officered 
and directed by New Hampshire men, operating under 
the direct supervision of the New Hampshire Insur- 
ance Department and subject to the rigid require- 
ments of the New Hampshire insurance laws, fur- 
nishes a combination of life and accident insurance 
in one policy that has few equals and, we believe, no 


The liberalitv of our unusual contract is such that our 
“United” policy attracts favorable attention wherever 








Agency opportunities for the right 
man in Missouri, Kansas and Ohio. 








United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
HOME OFFICE—United Life Building—CONCORD, N. H. 


“A Sound, Conservative, New England Institution.” 





Travelers Names New 
Group Supervisors 


FROM FIELD TO HOME OFFICE 
J. S. Reber, Jr., J. E. McNeal, J. E. 
Moschel and F. E. Moss, Now 
Assistant Managers, Advanced 





The Travelers promotion of four assist- 
ant managers to be home office group 
supervisors, J. S. Reber, Jr., formerly at 
Hartford; J: E. McNeal, formerly at 
Buffalo; J. E. Moschel, formerly at Peoria, 
and F. E. Moss, formerly at St. Louis. 

Mr. Reber is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He was employed by the 
Bell Telephone Co. as district manager of 
the Kansas City office before joining the 
Travelers in 1921. His first duties was as 
special agent, life, accident, and group de- 
partments, at Kansas City. In June, 1922, 
he became assistant manager at Kansas 
City, and this year was transferred to 
the Hartford Branch with the same title. 

Mr. McNeal came to the Travelers from 
the Forestry Department of Pennsylvania, 
in 1919 and for two years was special 
representative of the group department. 
In 1921 he became a special agent, life, 
accident and group departments at Minne- 
apolis, and in 1922 went to the Buffalo 
branch where a year later he became 
assistant manager. Mr. McNeal is a 
graduate of the Yale Forestry School. 

Mr. Moschel was first employed by the 
on as special agent, life, accident, 
anc 


group departments in 1921. After 
completing his college work at North- 
western University he was, from 1913- 


1916, assistant manager of a grain elevator 
at Washburn, Ill. In 1916 he was em- 
ployed by the Peoria Board of Trade, a 
position which he resigned the following 
year to enter the United States Army. 
After the war, until his employment by 
the Travelers, he was a grain salesman 
for the G. C. McFadden Co. of Peoria. 

Mr. Moss came to the Travelers as 
special agent, in 1920. He was formerly 
manager of the State Loan Co. of Cedar 
Rapids. He entered the Travelers at Des 
Moines and remained there until January, 
1922, when he assumed the same duties at 
Cedar Rapids. In 1922 he was transferred 
to the St. Louis Branch. He was made 
assistant manager in April, 1924. 


ENTERS CALIFORNIA 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been admitted to California. 
Irving S. Hoffman of Columbus, who has 
been a director of the company since its 
organization, has been appointed agency 
manager for Southern California, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. Mr. Hoff- 
man, accompanied by his son Carter, is 
now in Los Angeles. 


ONE IN EVERY FOUR WRITTEN 
Over a period of thirteen working days 
during which he actually interviewed 
twenty policyholders, C. W. Kisseleff of 
the Patterson Agency of the Equitable 
Society, secured applications from five 
of them for $19,500. He first arranged 
for the interviews by using the tele- 
phone. 


CANADIAN MANAGER RESIGNS 

W. Hunter, manager of the Common- 
wealth Life & Accident of Hamilton, 
Canada, has resigned. T. L. Boyd is as- 
suming the duties of manager for the 
time being. 





TWO NEW EXAMINERS 
The Connecticut General has appointed 
two additional medical examiners for 
New York City. Dr. William R. May 
and Dr. Robert P. Reymond. 


The Kansas City Life has sent to all 
of its field staff a questionnaire asking 
for personal information about them- 
selves. 


The Kansas City Life has appointed 
Edwin Bixby an assistant secretary. 
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How Agents Answer 
(Continued from page 9) 
| Am Wealthy Not 
Insurance. 


Need 


and Do 


Men of wealth need insurance to 
protect their estates against shrinkage 
after their death. Many an estate has 


been lost for want of ready money at 
the death of the owner. You should 
insure to protect your wealth, and to 
pay death duties. 


I! Can Do Better in a Savings Bank. 


If you put your money in a savings 


bank, it may take many years to ac- 
cumulate a comparatively small sum. In- 
sure your life, and if you should die 


to-morrow your family will have more 
of an estate than you could save during 
a long series of years. 
| Am Paying for a House. 
Thousands of hard-working men have 
struggled and economised to pay for a 
home, but death took them off, and the 
mortgage forced the property upon the 
market at a sacrifice. What a prize in 


such a would a life 


case policy have 
been! A 
My Relatwes Would Take Care of 


My Family. 

Would you like to have relatives 
thrown on your hands for support? Is 
it right, then—is it manly—to allow your 


family to become a burden to relatives 
or friends? And does not every parental 
feeling within you recoil from such a 
thought? i 


I Am Single and Do Not Need It. 


You probably wilt marry, 
you do or not, 


but whether 
you are the one who is 
going to be dependent on yourself in 
old age, and an insurance policy taken 
out now guarantees the certainty of 
comfortable living when you most need 
and appreciate it. Twenty years from 
today it is likely you will be either 
dependent or have dependents. 
Want to Talk It Over with My Wife 
Why talk with your wife about it? 
You can get a better idea by talking to 
other man’s widow. For senti- 
mental reasons nost wives object to life 
insurance because it suggests the idea 
of a money equivalent for the husband's 
life, but widows never object on any 
ground. You had better wait until you 
get a policy. If you couldn’t get a policy, 


some 


your wife would be worried about you 
all the rest of your life. This is a pres 
ent for your wife. You don’t generally 
ask your wife to let you buy her a 


present, do you? 
! Wil Think It Over. 
If this is a good thing for 
want it now; if it is not 
you don’t want it at any 
evince an interest by 
insurance. I would suggest you let me 
arrange for your health certificate. If 
you would like a little time to pay the 


you, you 
a good thing, 

price. You 
having some life 


premium, | can arrange that to your 
entire satisfaction. Ordinarily it takes 
an awful accident or death in the family 
to start a man thinking about life in 
surance. A lawyer in Detroit once lost a 
fortune by “thinking it over” when 
Henry Ford brought a proposition to 
him for consideration. 


Three-quarters of a billion dollars of 
ordinary life insurance applied for in 
the United States last year was turned 
down by the companies. 

This large amount of 
jected because of physical impairment 
should be an object lesson to those who 
procrastinate and use the excuse that 
they will take out insurance later on. 

Many of those turned down by the 
companiies when they applied for the 
insurance might have been able to buy 
all the protection they wanted if they 
had listened to the insurance man who 
had first talked to them when they 
were in good physical condition. 


insurance re 


I Don't Want to Leave a Lot of 
Money for Some Other Man to 
Spend, 


Neither do you want to leave a wife 


and family for someone else to support. 
Your family is really your family as 
long as they live—not just as long as 
you live, Mr. Brown. 


My Wife Earned a Good Salary Be- 
fore We Were Married and She 
Could Return to the Same Occu- 
pation. 

That may be all 
Prospect, but in the 
happening to you, do you think your 
wife could go out and command the 
wages today as she did before she mar- 
ried you? Then you must consider the 
future of your little daughter. What 
would become of her if she did not have 
her mother’s care and attention, and she 
couldn't have it if your wife had to work 
to support the child and herself too. 
Remember also that it will take some 
time for your wife to prepare herself so 
that she could take up her former work. 
Who is going to look after her and the 
baby during that period? Naturally you 
are a very proud father, and you will 
not wish to see your daughter put into 


very true, Mr. 
event of something 


some home while your wife is trying 
to find some work or prepare herself 
for the work. This is just what would 


happen if you die without any insurance. 
By taking out a life insurance policy 
you. will make provision against all 
this. You will leave your wife enough 
to allow her to give all of her time 
to your little daughter so that she will 
be brought up the same as if you were 
alive 


Be absolutely fair, then, with your 
wife. You should leave your wife what 
she had when you married her. In- 


demnify her for her loss of health, 
for her responsibility to your child, and 
for her loss of salary during the years 
she has been with you. If she had not 
married, she would have saved and be 


independent; without insurance, your 
death will leave her with liabilities; with 
insurance, your last act will be in line 


with your life. 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment SOLD 


NEW THROUGH 
ORDINARY — Value d Novel Feat ITS OWN 
POLICIES ttractive an ovel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Industrial Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed money-making — 
z. J. iio Jie 

GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President 8. 


F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Secretary s" DROWN, treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, 


Asst. Sec'y and Asst. T 
N. J. 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 














Pan-American Service Includes 
Educational Course 
Individual Sales Planning 
Aid in Organization and Business Building 
Unexcelled Policies—Life, Group, Accident and Health 


We have a few General Agency openings 
for men not presently attached 


Address 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice President and General Manager 
Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


| NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
| CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 














ACACIA 


A Mutual, Old Line, Legal Reserve Company, limited by its Charter to 
Master Masons only and issuing all Standard Forms of Life Insurance 
Policies at Net Cost. 








INN hk alin Rice donde RUNS Re OR ICU RES (Over) $10,000,000 
Lowest Rates 28 Liberal Dividends 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1918.............. Cee eeneRKeeN $24,044,612 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1923............ cece eeee sees «152,190,700 





AN INCREASE OF OVER 500% IN FIVE YEARS 


This remarkable record is without parallel in insurance history. Prospective agents 
need no further proof of the fact that ACACIA Agents are writing business and making 
money. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 























' THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 


J. C. MAGINNIS, President 














Guarantee Fund Life Association 


OMAHA, NEB. 
ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in Twenty-five States 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 
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Survey of Smallpox 


(Continued from page 1) 
the areas where the disease is epidemic. 
The latest study of conditions made 
by the Metropolitan Life shows thirty- 
three cities in the United States and 
three in Canada where’ smallpox is 


parts of the United States ayd Canada 
and this emphasizes the point that the 
smallpox menace this fall is nationwide 
and that concerted effort for protection 
of the whole population of the two coun- 
tries is an urgent necessity. 


Number of Cases and Deaths and Fatality Rates in 678 United States and Canadian 
Cities during the First Six Months of 1924, 1923, 1922 


1924 


# 


Area Cases Deaths 
United States and Canada..18811 242 
United States Cities (600)..18,045 219 
Canadian Cities (78)....... 766 23 


13 7170 S58 O8 
12 6855 S57 O8 
3.0 315 1 3 342 0 0 





1923 1922 
A — 
- a J = - Pema, sa — 
De aths Deaths Deaths 
per 100 per 100 per 100 
Cases Cases Deaths Cases Cases Deaths Cases 


7,355 228 3.1 
7,013 228 3.3 


Smallpox Cases and Deaths in Selected Cities. First Six Months 1924, 1923, 1922. 


Only those cities are shown in the following table where a significant number of 


cases occurred or where there was a high fatality rate. 
by the health officers of the respective cities. 


These data were provided 


1924 1923 1922 
City Cases Deaths Cases Deaths’ Cases Deaths 
Birmin@ham, Ala......5<..... 701 1 2 0) 9 0 
Lone Beach, Calf. .......... 570 0 0) 0 0) 0 
Los Angetes. Cattt......0. 2.056: 2,822 Ly 146 0 43 1 
Pomona, Cat... 066.506.0004 131 0 17 0 0 0 
San Bernardino, Calif........ 350 Z 1 0 1 0 
New Britain, Conn........... 46 5 0 (0) 0 0 
Washinstom,. BD. € ..6 ciccscces 142 0 3 0) 66 0 
PAG. (Ge. cacs ccd b osb nko de 1,591 4 102 0) 55 0 
CHC |) See er 181 1 36 1 88 15 
Rock island, TN. ...2....06.885 56 3 9 0 0 0 
HNMR BER sos ec arouse meine 6ka% 21 2 6 if) 4 0 
Indianapolis, Ind............. 883 () 136 0 35 1 
WIG SEN 3 osc a. casio aes 285 1 15 0 9 0 
Davenport, Ya..cs.cc.cssec es 256 0 176 0 15 0 
PiginOtia: Tatts c.s0s600'0s ee ss 110 0 0 0 0 0 
Beret, NEIOW 054s bccncaneee 1,508 140 62 0 59 0 
Um 7S) ERR os ee 144 4 10 4 25 0 
Highland Park, Mich........ 169 8 14 0 4 0 
Port Huron, Mich............ 6 2 4 0 1 0 
St: Pawl: Mie. .6 sc cccecsases 506 | 19] 0) 370 0 
Cercnmati, Oi0... 2... cece ess 166 0) 10 0) 48 0 
Cleveland, Ohio.............. 77 4 0) 0) 7 1 
Hamilton, Ohito................ 151 0 0 () 15 0) 
Pee (ON «os dosed ce ew eau 124 (0) 8 0 3 0) 
(60 aD |) rar 398 9 201 0) 92 0 
Youngstown, Ohio........... 345 0 96 0 2 0 
Fanesville., OiiOs.. css secs 153 0 1 0 3 0 
POR AOE ORES oy iac occ kao aws 287 0 263 0 636 1 
Pts DUPOh,, Bas cic tacts secactes 28 4 5 0 4 0 
Chattanooga, Tenn........... 206 0 74 () 0 0 
Rrosville, Téiti.icss.ccccscee 62) 2 336 1 6 0 
RNG. BO ois eiice Searles 4 1 12 (0) 6 (0) 
SPOKANE, WASH 6.2 c cece 449 () 199 1 228 () 
Vancouver. Bo Cock. cccucrcees 290, 0 128 0 6 0 
ew GMb ek case cers rence. 19 Z 16 0 88 0 
WUE ONE oc. cccccccnceee es 59 15 6 0 9 0 


prevalent. The Detroit, Windsor and 
Pittsburgh cases show the highest fatal- 
ity rates. The low fatality figures for 
the other cities are by no means assur- 
ing, the Metropolitan Life says. Small 
pox may appear in deadly form in any 
place where vaccination is not prac- 
ticed. Mild as well as grave cases are 
often associated in the same epidemic 
outbreak and freedom from the confluent 
or hemorrhagic tynes of the disease for 
any considerable length of time is no 
guarantee of safetv. The list covers all 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA LEADERS 
The A. D. Wallis agency of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Philadelphia, 
led all agencjes of the company during 
August. The agency is also leading in 
paid-for business for the year. The P. R. 
Wendt agency, Newark, is second. R. E. 
Seltzer of the Philadelphia, a comparative- 
ly new agent, headed the list for personal 
production. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 














HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 
Ce SO TD cicnsivasicens 
Payments to Policyholders 
and their Beneficiaries in 
Death Claims, Endow- 
ments, Dividends, eto...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 
Actual Mortality 4% eof the 
amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 


Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 


$7,686,855 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent ef Agents 
256 Broadway 
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POLICY 

YOU CAN 

SELL WITH 
PROFIT 


No, this is not an invitation 
for you to leave your own 
company, but just a sugges- 
tion to make your time yield 
more profits under our plan of i 
improved brokerage service in | 
branch offices. 


The Champion Income Accident 

policy is just one of the liberal, up-to- 
the-minute accident policies offered by 

us—it is a silent partner to the man dependent 


upon his efforts for his income and appeals to every 
prospect. 





| 

| 

This policy with its distinctive provisions is in- | 
dicative of the progressive spirit inherent in all 
lines of protection offered by this company—Life, 

| Accident, Health and Group. Under our plan you | 
MY = can place with us profitably (because all commis- 
sions on such business placed with us belong to 

the broker) business in the following lines: | 


—accident, health and income accident 
Group Insurance 
—life, accident and sickness 
Life Insurance 
—substandard and surplus business | 


What Our Branch Office Service 
Means to You 


Accident Insurance 


Ixtremely liberal first year commissions and 9 
guaranteed non-forfeitable renewals, on all life 
business you place with us regardless of volume. 


Awards and honors on same basis as offered to our 
regular agents—-in 1925 a trip to Cuba at our 


expense is open to you. 

I¢xpert advice and assistance on surplus and sub- 
standard life, accident, and group insurance. 
Business handled either on a contract or a one-case 
agreement basis. 

Prompt action and liberal underwriting rules. 


Write us for Furthe D tails 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE, SAINT LOUIS 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
office and place of business 86 
Street, New York City. 

President and Editor; 


ation, 


Fulton Clarence 


Axman, | eae & 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager 
Edwin N. Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 


Eager, Assoctate 


newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
wan 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


subscriptions 
Other 


copies 25 cents. Canadian 
$1.00 for postage should be added. 
sountries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 
Entered as second-class mxtter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 





APARTMENT HOUSES WHERE 
THERE ARE POOR FIRE 
FIGHTING FACILITIES 
high courts of 


For the first time the 


New Jersey are considering the question 


whether a municipality should permit the 
erection of a three-story apartment house 
in a. village which has not sufficient fire 
facilities adequately to take care of apart 
ment houses in the event of fire. South 


Orange is the city, mandamus writs having 


asked ordering the building inspector 
building permits. The first victory 
the building 
While 


is important 


heen 
to issue 
is one for the applicant of 
case will go higher. 
small, the issue 
sibilities 


permit. The 
the town is 
hecause of its po 


CONTRACTS 
companies now quite 
other 


LIFE 


insurance 


GROUP 
The life 


generally respect the position of 


companies in connection with group life 
contracts in force. They do not go out 
to “lift” group business. There are some 
sound business reasons why this should 


not he done, the most obvious being the 
ting the group plan into opera 
transferred 


company to another, 


cost of put 
tion. If the same group was 
from one insurance 


many times, the cost would be ruinous 


ind the group plan would disappear, killed 
by competition. 

This acceptance by the leading com 
panies of the “hands off’ policy as to 


groups already written is a fine instance 


of the possibilities of cooperation in keep- 
ing the competitive side of the busine 
That self-protection 


behind the acceptance 


on the highest plane. 
is part of the motive 
does not detract from the 


of the principle, 


fine spirit shown by the companies and the 
eld representatives in carrying it out. 


CHARLES J. HOLMAN DEAD 


Charles J. Holman, formerly Pacific 
Coast manager of the Commercial Union 
and for many years prior assistant mana- 
ger at the New York office of the com- 
pany, died suddenly Thursday morning 
at the home of his daughter in New York 
City. Mr. Holman was one of the best 
known and most popular fire underwriters. 


authorizes the 





Evans Estate Left 
Largely To Widow 
OLD SERVITORS REMEMBERED 


Upon Mrs. Evans’ Death Estate Goes To 
Charities, With Part To Sturm, 
i Rumsey and Others 


The will of Henry Evans, late chair- 
man of the board of the America Fore 
Companies, and a multi-millionaire, has 
been filed by Rumsey & Morgan, his 
counsel. It was signed by Mr. Evans on 
March 6, 1924, when, in poor health, he 
was at Coronado, Cal. The bulk of the 
estate goes to the widow, Mary R. 
vans, and after her death there are 
provisions for various charities and for 
part of the estate to go to Ernest Sturm, 
vi sident and secretary of the 
America Fore Companies; David Rum- 
sey, former vice-president and some 
other 5s 

The first paragraph of the will directed 
the cremation of his body; burial of the 
ashes in Greenwood Cemetery and the 
headstone at the grave 
marking the grave of 
second paragraph be- 
queaths his personal effects, furniture, 
etc., to Mrs. Evans. The third para- 
graph bequeaths $100 for each year of 
service to four members of his household 

Minnie Raba, 25 years with Mr. 
Evans; Sam D. Minor, 15 years; Henry 
Holzman, 15 years; and John Dean. In 
another paragraph provisions are made 
for setting aside 200 shares each of Con- 
tinental stock, the net income of which 
goes to the four whose names are men- 
tioned above; the net income on 300 
shares of Continental stock to go to 


1c pre 


crection of a 
similar to that 
his mother. ‘The 


Pearl K. Roberts; net income on 200 
shares to A. N. Mahon (his secretary), 
and net income on 100 shares to Alma 
Cornell. 


Upon the Death of Mrs. Evans 

The net income on the said remainder 
of the estate goes to Mrs. [vans in 
monthly payments. Upon her death the 
said remainder is bequeathed as follows: 

7/16th part thereof to Mr, Evans’ next in kin, 

1/loth part thereof to Ernest Sturm, or if he 
be deceased to his next in kin. 

1/loth part thereof to David Rumsey, or if 
he be deceased to his next in kin. 

1/loth part thereof to Dr. S. J. Nilson, or if 
he be deceased his next in kin. 

1/l6th part thereof to Pearl K. 

he be deceased her next in kin. 

1/l6th part thereof to Central Trust Co. to 
be held in perpetuity and invested by it and 
the income therefrom to be paid to the Associa- 
tion Hospitals of New York in the form of a 
“Memorial Sunday Donation’? in memory of my 
mother, Cora W. Moore, and my wife, Mary R, 
vans. 

'gth part thereof to the Central Trust Co. 
of New York to be held in perpetuity and in- 
vested by it and the income therefrom to be 
paid semi-annually to Hindman Settlement 
School, Inec., at Hindman, Ky., in memory of 
my wife, 

lth part thereof to the Central Trust Co. to 
be held in perpetuity and invested by it, and 
the income therefrom to be paid semi-annually 
to the Servants of Relief for Incurable Can- 
cer, 71 Jackson Street, New York, with the 
request that the latter corporation divide the 
amounts of such income into two equal parts, 
one of said parts to be devoted to Rosary Hill 


Roberts, or if 


Hlome, Hawthorn, N. Y., and the other to St. 
Roses Free Home, 71 Jackson Street, New York. 

The will makes the Central Union 
rust Co. custodian of the estate and 


executors and 
Ernest Sturm and 


trustees, 
Carl Schmidlap, to 
inake any reasonable agreement with it 
as to its services. The trustees and 
exccutors are exempt from giving a 
bond. In case of the death of Mr. 
Sturm or Mr. Schmidlap, or their resig- 
nation, the Central Union Trust is to be 
appointed as executor and trustee. 
Instructions To Executors 

Che will continues: 

| hereby expressly authorize, and empower 
my executors to retain as a portion of my es- 
tate any real property or any securities which 
may, at the date of my death, belong to me, 
and to hand over the same to the trustees of 
the trusts herein created which may be received 
and held by any said trutees or their suc- 
cessors, as investments of said trust estate, al- 
though the same may not be of the character 
permissible to or prescribed for, investments of 
trust funds. 

[ further authorize and empower my_ said 
executors, trustees and their successors to sell 
any property, real or personal, in whole or in 
part, of my estate or of the trust hereunder 
created, including the stock herein specifically 
apportioned in trust, at public or private sale, 
on such terms and conditions as they may 











The Human Side of Insurance 























P. Ma. BOWEN 


Paul M. Bowen, assistant secretary of 


the Standard Accident of Detroit whe 
has been put in charge of the New York 
office, is one of the best personalities 
among the younger company executives 
and will be a welcome addition to the 
managerial ranks here. Upon his gradu- 
ation from the University of Michigan 
in 1916 he went to work with the Stand- 
ard learning the business from the 
ground up, in other words his first posi- 
tion was that of “mail boy.” He oc- 
cupied various positions in the company, 
eventually becoming assistant agency 
manager. He went into the war, serving 
as a captain in the field artillery and on 
returning to the company became man- 
ager of the liability and underwriting 
department. His election as assistant 
secretary was a popular one with the 
company’s agents. Mr. Bowen has a 
fairly wide acquaintance in the business 
and has already met a considerable num- 
ber of New Yorkers. 
a 

Clarence A. Palmer, advertising man- 
ager of the Insurance Company of North 
America, has an article in the current 
number of “Associated Advertising” rel- 
ative to the recent advertising confer- 
ence he attended in England. In it he 
pays tribute to the fine brand of hos- 
pitality accorded the American visitors, 
and declares that the conference was 
helpful. 








approve, - a hold the proceeds on reinvest- 
ments thereof under the same terms as in 
this will set forth; and I also empower them 
to hold any real estate in solido, or if they con- 
sider it to the best interests of the trust es- 
tates, apportion the income therefrom, or to 
lease the same, and to mortgage the same for 
the purpose of improvement. 

[I further authorize and empower them to 
vote in favor of and to join in any reorganiza- 
tion, merger, consolidation, dissolution, increase 
or decrease, or change in the capital stock, af- 
fecting any corporation in the securities of 
which funds of my estate may be invested at 
my decease; and in respect to such corpora - 
tion to receive and hold stocks or bonds given 
in exchange for such investments; also to sub- 
scribe for any issue of stock or bonds in any 
way pertaining to such corporations, includ- 
ing investments in the securities of companies 
incorporated to hold a portion of the assets of 
such corporations or carved therefrom by agree- 
ment, court decree or otherwise, all without 
obligation or liability of loss on their part by 
reason thereof. 

Realizing that I cannot now foresee all the 
changes which may come in the future of the 
corporations in which I may be stockholder 
or bondholder at the time of my death, I de- 
clare my intention to be to vest in my executors, 
trustees and their successor the widest power 
to sell or hold in their absolute discretion all 
or any part of the securities which I may leave 
at the time of my death; and to make further 
investments thereunder, but I direct that 
where a sale is made ‘of any of my _ invest- 
ments unless reinvested as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the reinvestment of the proceeds thereof 
shall be in securities legal for trustees. 


Senator Martin J. Kennedy, insurance 
agent, who has offices in the Yorkville 
3ank Building at 85th Street and 3rd 
Avenue, New York City, is a candidate 
for re-election and a large number of 
insurance men are pulling for him hard. 
In December, 1923, at a meeting of the 
county committee he was unanimously 
named to fill a vacancy caused by the 
election of Supreme Court Justice Cotil- 
lo, who formerly represented the York- 


ville district in the Senate. Senator 
Kennedy was elected January 8, 1924, 
by an overwhelming majority. He was 


recently designated by the voters of the 
district to be senatorial candidate of the 
Democratic party at the coming election. 
Chief opposition to him is due to the 
fact that he voted against certain bills 
aimed to create state monopoly in com- 
pensation insurance and other bills which 
were aimed at compulsory automobile 
insurance. His candidacy is in the 18th 
Senatorial District, Borough of Manhat- 
tan, which comprises the 16th and 18th 
sembly Districts. In talking to Tue 
. STERN UNDERWRITER, Senator Kennedy 
said: “There are over 65,000 voters in 
this district and it is my intention to 
communicate with every voter explain- 
ing the conditions confronting the in- 
surance business.” 

* 





* 

Harold A. Sonn, head of the Harold 
A. Sonn, Inc., insurance agency and brok- 
erage concern in Newark, was unsuccess- 
ful candidate last week for the New 
Jersey Assembly in the Republican state 
primaries. He was running from Essex 
County. Mr. Sonn’s office brokers all lines 
of insurance, and represents five companies 
for fire insurance and one for automobile. 
Mr. Sonn has been in insurance since 1912 
when he started with the London & Lanca- 
shire in New York as reinsurance placer. 
More than two years later he went with 
the real estate office of Cross & Brown 
and then with the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
companies as special agent in the automo- 
bile department. His next move was to 
become special agent for New Jersey for 
the New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass. 
During the war Mr. Sonn served in the 
army and afterwards joined Paige and 
Breckenridge, which was reorganized as 
Sonn & Breckenridge, and now is Harold 
A. Sonn, Inc. In addition to being head of 
the agency Mr. Sonn is president of the 
Newark Insurance and Banking Athletic 
League. 

k Ok Ok 

Otto E. Schaefer, president of the 
Westchester Fire, last week celebrated 
the completion of thirty-five years of 
service with the company. To honor the 
occasion officers of the Westchester 
gave Mr. Schaefer a luncheon last 
Thursday at the Drug & Chemical Club 
where they presented him with a fine set 
of golf clubs. Mr. Schaefer is an out- 
standing example of the successful 
executive who has risen to the top from 
the lowest rung of the ladder of prog- 
ress. Without the assistance of others 
Mr. Schaefer has come up from an of- 
fice boy to president, all while with the 
Westchester. He went with the com- 
pany in 1889 and in February, 1919, was 
elected to the presidency. He is very 
popular among fire insurance men be- 
cause of his pleasing personality in addi- 
tion to his known abilities. 

x Ok 


* 

J. Davis Ewell, member of the local 
agency firm of Gibson, Moore & Sutton, 
Richmond, Va., is the champion cracker 
eater of the Lions Club of that city. He 
won this title the other day when he 
outstripped other members of the club 
in a cracker-eating contest in which a 
prize, consisting of a Wallace reading 
lamp, was awarded the man who whistled 
first after eating three soda crackers 
without drinking any water. Mr. Ewell 
gulped down his crackers in a jiffy and 
whistled fully three seconds sooner than 
his nearest competitor. As a _ conse- 
quence, he carried off the prize along 


with the title of champion. 
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FIRE INSURANCE | 





Newark Agreement 
Finally Put Across 





REQUISITE 90% SIGNED UP 





Fire Companies Are Greatly Cheered by 
New Limitation on Agents 
and Commissions 





After a year and a half of apparently 
fruitless efforts the Fire Insurance So- 
ciety of Newark on Tuesday afternoon 
of this week put into effect the first real 
agency and commission limitation agree- 
ment that city has had. The Bankers 
& Shippers group, the Westchester, St. 
Paul, Buffalo and Rhode Island at the 
last moment signed the agreement, thus 
giving the Society the necessary 90 per 
cent. of premiums written by fire com- 
panies in Newark in 1922 to make the 
compact effective. It will not be until 
about July 1 of next year that the agree- 
ment will be actually in operation, as a 
manager must be employed and the qual- 
ifications of all agents appointed under 
the agreement passed upon. The Society 
will meet within thirty days to make 
additional arrangements. 

The agreement provides that for the 
city of Newark companies may appoint 
Class A agents who are to receive com- 
missions of 10, 15 and 20 per cent. with 
an over-riding commission of 10 per cent. 
To be a Class A agent the agency must 
be actively engaged in the fire insurance 
business and fully equipped to write and 
sign policies and handle all clerical 
work, 

Class B agents may be appointed in 
the territory of the Society outside of 
the city of Newark, but these agents 
may write preferred business only in 
Newark itself, preferred risks to include 
churches, schoolhouses, dwellings, bank 
and office buildings, hospitals and char- 
itable institutions and their contents, to- 
gether with a few other risks. Class B 
agents are compensated the same as 
Class A agents. 

In addition each member of the So- 
ciety may appoint agents, sub-agents and 
solicitors, known as Class C agents, who 
shall not be required to write policies 
and shall not be compensated in excess 
of 10, 15 and 20 per cent., depending on 
the class of risks written. All appoint- 
ments of Class C agents shall be re- 
ported to the committee on agency 
qualifications, who shall pass on their 
eligibility to act as such and include their 
names in the lists to be published to 
members, 


In other words, while this agreement 
does not impose a severe limitation on 
appointments, it nevertheless requires 
that the appointees be qualified to sell 
insurance by having a knowledge of the 
business. This requirement will auto- 
matically disbar a large group of so- 
called agents, who know nothing of in- 
surance but control one or more good 
risks. This agreement is a compromise, 
the original proposal having failed be- 
cause certain companies would not sub- 
scribe to a strict limitation of agencies. 
Commissions are limited in the present 
form, so that all in all the move will be 
applauded as showing the ability of 
agents and companies to agree on limit- 
ing appointments and commissions. 

When the Fire Insurance Society of 
Newark met Tuesday in the auditorium 
of the Globe Indemnity Building, the 
outlook was indeed dark. Few expected 
the agreement to go through, and in the 
event it had not W. S. Naulty, prominent 
Newark agent, had a resolution prepared 
to throw commissions and appointments 
wide open and let chaos reign until con- 
ditions should force an agreement. 
President Dodd reported that signatures 
actually in or promised showed that 84 
Per cent. of the needed 90 per cent. had 


been secured, but 6 per cent. was still 
required. Two big writing companies, 
the Globe & Rutgers and Royal Ex- 
change, absolutely refused to sign. The 
Globe & Rutgers is hostile to the graded 
scale, saying the trend of opinion 1s 
toward the flat commission scale with 
contingents. ’ 

Most of the other non-signing com- 
panies were not represented at the meet- 
ing, but through the appeals of Presi- 
dent Bailey, of the American of New- 
ark, who presided at the meeting; T. H. 
Anderson, manager of the Liverpool & 
London & Globe; T. C. Moffatt, presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents; Hope Miller, general 
agent of the Commercial Union, the 
agreement was finally put through. Mr. 
Moffatt argued successfully against an 
attempt to declare the 90 per cent. ac- 
quired before it had actually been 
reached, saying he did not want any 
companies to offer the charge later that 
the Society fell short of its promises. 

The National Liberty was persuaded 
to promise to sign with certain restric- 
tions. During a recess of fifteen minutes 
members of the Society communicated 
by telephone with non-signing com- 
panies, impressed them favorably, and 
so the agreement was put across. ‘The 
heavy downpour of rain ceased auspici- 
ously and a late afternoon sun peeped 
out as the long fight ended. 


INSIST ON SOLE AGENCIES 





West Virginia Agents Living Up Loyally 
to Recent Agreement; Many 
Companies Support Them 

West Virginia local agents are loyally 
living up to the action taken at the re- 
cent special meeting of the state asso- 
ciation at Parkersburg, when the sole 
agency agreement was adopted. Many 
cities and towns are sending in to Presi- 
dent White of the local agents’ associa- 
tion signatures of agents who did not 
attend the special meeting, but who sym- 
pathize with the movement. Agents in 
five districts of the state have signed up 
100 per cent strong. 

Five companies have agreed to clear 
their agencies in West Virginia in order 
to comply with the sole agency demands. 
Several other companies which already 
have sole agencies are congratulating 
the agents on their stand. Those com- 
panies which --° not willing to cooper- 
ate will be acted upon promptly, accord- 
ing to reliable reports. Enough signa- 
tures from agents have been secured, to 
enforce the principle on the companies 
not agreeing to complv with the senti- 
ment of the agents. The agents declare 
they are determined to go through with 
their plan for establishing sole agencies 
throughout West Virginia. 

William G. Minner, vice-president 
of J. G. Hilliard, Inc., New York City 
agents of the Zurich, has returned from 
a month’s vacation at Saranac Lake. 
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J. A. KELSEY, Gen. Agent 
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Marine and Fire Insurance Company, Limited 
Statement December 31, 1923 
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_ Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company will establish a few 
more agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 


resent—a powerful organization, reliable serv- 
ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 


tivities. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


508 Walnut Street, Philadelph‘a, I 


209 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 


125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Yai sm 
Says Asbury Park 
Has Been Improved 


NO LONGER A BAD FIRE RISK 


T. Frank Appleby Agency Resents Crit- 
icism of Conditions There; 
Cites Betterments 


Asbury Park has ceased to be the 
goat for critics of fire departments, 
water pressure and other municipal fa- 
cilities that count in the reduction of 
fire hazards in congested centers. ‘Theo 
dore If. Appleby, secretary of the well 
known T. Frank Appleby Company, local 
agency, of Asbury Park, N. J., resents 
criticism made in several newspapers of 
the fire fighting facilities of his home city 
and presents arguments to show that 
these hostile remarks are unwarranted. 

In a communication to Tne [Eastern 
Unpberwriter Mr. Appleby says: 

“As long as I have been interested in 
the insurance game, it has come to my 
attention that the newspapers seem to 
take delight in criticising Asbury Park 
as having poor water pressure, poor fire 
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2 - — $6,054,621.08 
- -1,321,825.27 
- 628,951.77 
-) | 4,103,844.04 


G. Z. DAY, Asst. Gen. Agent 
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department and numerous other things 
which are not good advertising for our 
city. 

“[T am writing to call your attention 
to the fact. that if one of your represen- 
tatives would agree to make an inspec- 
tion of the conditions in Asbury Park 
now, that you would find out our actual 
improvements. ‘This last fire; namely, 
that of the Broadhurst Garage, was a 
wonderful piece of work done by our 
local fire department, in confining the 
fire to the one building. This was due 
primarily to the fact that Asbury Park 
has installed better water mains and had 
excellent pressure, as well as the valiant 
work on the part of our department. 

“I think, in all fairness to Asbury 
Park, that an article of praise should be 
given us. As IL said before, conditions 
have been changed and where improve- 
ments have been made, it seems to me 
that mention should be made of this 
fact.” ‘ 


FORT RUNNING FOR CONGRESS 


So Is Appleby, of Asbury Park; Promi- 
nent Insurance Men Won Victory 
in Recent Primaries 


Franklin W. Fort, president of ‘the 
Kagle lire Insurance Company of Néw- 
ark, has been nominated for Congréss, 
defeating Vrank E. Davenport in fhe 
Ninth District at the recent primaties. 
Some years ago his father was Gaverfior 
of New Jersey. 

Former Congressman T. Frank Apple- 
by, Asbury Park insurance ageuit, will 
again run for Congress. 


INSURE ZR-3 FOR $600,000 

The giant dirigible ZR-3, built by Ger- 
many for the United States Navy, which 
will start in a few days on her trafs- 
Atlantic trip to this country, has been 
insured for $600,000 by English, Dutch 
and German companies. The rate? is 
reported to be 4%. The personnelf of 
the crew guiding the airship across ‘the 
sea will not ‘be covered: omnuueen 
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White Extends ineeeee he interest 


(Continued from page 1) 


east came out to join him. The capital 
of the organization was $7,500. Most 
of it was contributed by Mr. White. 
The Western Engineering Company did 
a land office business in equipping houses 
in Lincoln with electric lights, push but- 
tons and other electrical features. 

Then White got a contract to erect 
a lighting and heating plant at Kear- 
ney, Neb., and took hold of the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. He began to get 
one public utility contract after another, 
his first big one being to equip a street 
railway for Salt Lake City. Later he be- 
came the representative of the Edison 
interests west of the Mississippi River. 
That began a period of consolidations 
and he began to get very prominent in 
the electrical industry. He became sales 
agent of the Edison Company’s depart- 
ment of street railways installations. 


Started J. G. White & Co. When 29 


At the age of 29 he launched the firm 
of J. G. White & Co., of which he is now 
the head. “At the start its equipment 
consisted of one first-class human 
dynamo and a storage battery of ideas,” 
said a writer in the “American Maga- 
zine” in a long story about Mr. White, 
printed in the July issue of that publica- 
tion. 

The first large independent contract 
of J. G. White & Co. was in Baltimore, 
where he changed horse cars into elec- 
tric trolleys. Next he got a contract 
to bring into Buffalo electric current 
generated from the power of Niagara 
Falls 26 miles away. He finished this 
contract six months ahead of the time 
specified. Later,. under his direction 
many of the most importi int hydro-elec- 
tric developments in the United States 
were made. They include more than 100 
plants and dams. With a great reputa 
tion in the electrical world he went to 
England and the colonies and installed 
trolley lines and electric trams in many 


places. From Eurone he went to Manila 
where he built electric street car lines. 
Going to Western Australia he erected 
a power house in the middle of the 
desert gold fields of Western Australia. 

In its article about Mr. White the 
writer, John Walker Harrington, said: 
“Pioneers of science and industry all 
over the world who are in the service 
of J. G. White do not meet emergencies 
unexpectedly; they hunt emergencies to 
their dens and kill them in their sleep. 
If a man pats himself on the back be- 
cause he has prepared for a crisis three 
or six months from now, it might be 
well for him to remember that the kind 
of executives whom J. G. White re- 
tains think of a crisis a year or so in 
advance, and make ready to shell it at 
long range. Mr. White is a born picker 
of good men.” 


Clark Belden of the advertising de- 
partment of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has been clected secretary of 
the Hartford Advertising Club to fill a 
vacancy caused by the resignation of A. 
W. Spaulding who has become chairman 
of the speakers committee for the con- 
vention program. Secretary Belden has 
a wide experience as a publicity worker. 
He attended Brown and Cornell univer- 
sities and while at Brown did reportoris il 
work for the Providence “Journal.” He 
first engaged in newspaper work as 
Hartford High School correspondent for 
the “Courant.” In the war he had charge 
of an army paper at Le Courneau, 
france. For several years he was at- 
tached to the publicity department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company and also 


of the Aetna group. 
C. J. Smith, of Shaiibed: China, who 
recently visited a number of fire insur 
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VERMONT hnmeendaiaia MEET 


N. A. Atwood Real President; Asso- 
ciation Seeks Anti-Rebate Law 
and Other Changes 


N. A. Atwood is the new president of 
the Vermont Association of Insurance 
Agents, which held its annual meeting 
September 18 at the Champlain Club, 
surlington, Vt. Other officers elected 
are D. J. Burns, secretary-treasurer; J. 
G. Brown, executive committee chair- 
man; ‘T. C. Cheney, chairman, legislative 
comunittee; and James Sector, grievance 
committee chairman. 

kesolutions adopted at the convention 
mentioned irritation among Vermont 
agents at certain alleged practices of the 
New England Exchange, including a 
tendency toward overdoing the uniform- 
ity idea, increasing maintenance ccsts 
and not reacting sympathetically to 
changing field conditions, and recom- 
mended the appointment of an investi- 
gating committee which should take the 


matter up with the Advisory Committee 
for presentation to the exchange. 

Another resolution recommended the 
establishment in Vermont of an_ inde- 
pendent insurance department, and an- 
other requested the agents to seek the 
passage of an anti-rebate law in Ver- 
mont during the next session. 

Retiring President William H. Wills 
presided at the meeting. In addition to 
T. Alfred Fleming, whose talk was pub- 
lished in Tur Eastern UNDERWRITER last 
week, C. Arnold Grasse, of the rain de- 
partment of the home, and Dr. G. A. 
Tucker, of the Aftna Life, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 


PROMOTE P. C. LANG 
Paul C. Lang, formerly manager of the 
Grand Rapids branch of the Under- 
writers Adjusting Company, has been 
promoted to the management of the 
Kansas City, Missouri branch. Mr. Lang 
has been with the Underwriters Adjust- 
ing Company since its organization. 
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INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Orgamised 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital . - *$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 





other liabilities. 8,181,979.10 
Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 
ci | es $14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


“As changed April, 1924. 
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INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other Liabilities.. 


Net Surplus. . 


2,949,854.30 
.. 1,075,257.03 





Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 
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INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus. 


2,208,445.09 
865,373.90 
ewe ee . $3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 
all other liabili- 


EB iia tiie conne 2,938,245 94 


-1,819,295.35 





reer $4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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What Insurance Agents Are Up Against In Problems 


I will try to confine my remarks to 
the present tax situation as it affects in- 
surance agencies. Some agencies are in- 
corporated and others are not, and many 
stockholders of incorporated agencies 
have business interests which make im- 
portant the change in the situation as it 
affects every individual. You, therefore 
may want to hear something about the 
situation as it affects your individual 
taxes as well as how it affects the taxes 
of your incorporated agencies. 

The burden borne by the taxpayers of 
the country has been heavy since the end 
of 1916, and, until the national debt is 
reduced considerably, it will continue to 
be heavy. The politician makes great 
promises of tax reduction but Congress’ 
efforts usually end in shifting rather than 
in greatly lightening the burden. On 
June 22, 1924, there was enacted the 
Revenue Act of 1924, which as far as 
income tax rates are concerned was ef- 
fective as of January 1, 1924. It lowered 
the surtax rates on individuals and re- 
mitted twenty-five per cent of the taxes 
levied on the income of individuals under 
the Revenue Act of 1921 for the year of 
1923. 


Corporation Income Tax the Same 


You will note that all the reduction 
was in respect to individual income taxes. 
The rates of tax on the income of cor- 
porations remained the same. It so hap- 
pens that a large part of the active, 
productive business of the country is car- 
ried on in corporate form and the taxes 
on this income which is earned by the 
active conduct of the principal businesses 
of the country must still be paid on the 
basis of ten per cent of the corporate 
net income. 

Your incorporated agencies contribute 
10% of their net income to the Revenue 


Collector and later when the agency de- | 


clares a dividend the stockholders each 
contribute some more. Every citizen 
should stand his just share of the tax 
burden. But if Congress does not dis- 
tribute that burden equally, the owners 
of a business are fully justified in con- 
ducting their business so that they keep 
for themselves the largest possible share 
of the fruit of their labors. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has very re- 
cently expressed the desire that the ex- 
penses of the Government may be so re- 
duced that each person may keep for 
himself a greater portion of his earnings. 
I do not doubt that some of you here 
could, by doing business under another 
form, keep a greater portion of your 
earnings, 

Two years ago I would have hesitated 
to suggest that a taxpayer should con- 
sider which form of doing business would 
result in paying the least taxes, because 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
took the position that any transfer of 
property to a trustee, or to a new cor- 
poration organized to receive it, or to a 
partnership formed to receive corporately 
owned property, was an effort to evade 
taxation even though the transations 
were legal in form. Penalties were sug- 
gested. Although this position clearly 
was untenable it had to be considered. 
[his attitude is not now found in the 
department, but it was not until the 
Commissioner presented his contentions 
to the courts that it was clearly estab- 
lished that bona-fide transactions will be 
given their legal effect, even if the main 
reason for the transaction was to reduce 
taxes. In the case of Weeks vs. Sibley 
(269 Fed. 155), the court said of the 
action of a joint stock association dis- 


of Taxation 


By J. Robert Sherrod, 
Miller & Chevalier, Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


solving and transferring its assets to a 
trustee for the admitted purpose of re- 
ducing taxes—“It is not unnatural that 
any thoughtful business man take such 
steps. It is altogether different from tax 
dodging, the hiding of taxable property 
or the doing of some unlawful thing in 
order to avoid taxation.” 


Each Agent Must Carefully Analyze His 
Situation 


Since taxes cn the income of in- 
dividuals have been reduced and cor- 
porate income taxes have not, each agent 
should analyze or have analyzed his 
situation to see if it is less expensive to 
eperate as a corporation, a trust, a part- 
nership, or an individual business. The 
result will depend upon a number of fac- 
tors such as the size of the business, the 
number of stockholders or proprietors 
and the amount of income each stock- 
holder receives from all sources; that is, 
hew high in the surtax brackets does 
the income of the stockholders climb. 
For instance, an agency having a net 
income of $100,000 owned equaliy by four 
men who each draw $10,000 salary and 
have no income from other sources will 
pay the Government approximately $2,- 
800 more taxes than if operated as a 
partnership. If the incorporated agency 
is only owned by two men under other- 
wise similar facts, the Government would 
derive approximately $4,000 more tax 
than if operated as a partnership. Since 
the individuals usually have substantial 
income from other sources the actual 
saving might be somewhat different and 
is something which can only be computed 
by having before you the tax returns of 


the corporation and each of its stock- 
holders. 

It may be true in many of your cases 
that the saving in taxes would not war- 
rant giving up the benefits of operating 
under corporate form, such as limited 
liability and obviating the necessity of 
the agent personally signing documents 
or attaching thereto a copy of a power 
of attorney to the subordinate authorized 
to sign in your absence. * * * 

The opinion is everywhere expressed 
by counsel that the sections of the new 
act of 1924 applying to losses and gains 
are the hardest reading found in any 
revenue act ever enacted into law. An 
elaborate system of cross references has 
been adopted whereby the taxpayer is 
informed that if the transaction is of 
the kind specified in Sections 2 (a), 3 
(b), or 6 (x), it will be governed by Sec- 
tions 4 (a), 5 (c), and 7 (d), unless it 
falls within the exceptions menticned in 
Sections 10 (b), and 12 (c), in which case 
it will be treated as provided in Sections 
24 (a), 17 (b), and 19 (x). The act was 
rewritten with the idea of stopping sev- 
eral holes through which some income 
was escaping from tax. In changing the 
entire structure of these loss and gain 
provisions there is just as much chance 
that new holes have been opened as 
there is that oJd ones have been stopped. 
Only a few days ago I saw a plan worked 
out by an ingenious counsel by which a 
taxpayer could dispose of property at a 
price greatly in excess of cost, receive a 
large amount of cash from the deal, and 
the profit was not taxable under a literal 
interpretation of these rewritten pro- 
visions. I mention this merely to pre- 
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dict that it will not be long before Con- 
gress will be asked by the Treasury De- 
partment again to take up the subject 
of taxation, to clarify the present enact- 
ment, and to stop new leaks. 

Incorporated insurance agencies net 
only have the problem of this year’s 
taxes and those of the future, but they 
are also vitally interested in their tax 
liability of past years. There is hardly 
an industry or profession that has had 
such an interesting time in respect to 
their tax liability for the years 1917- 
1921, inclusive as incorporated agencies. 
I know of no other class of taxpayers 
who have been asked to answer four or 
five page questionnaires apparently de- 
signed to elicit statements detrimental 
to their claim. Sometimes the auditor 
picked up the wrong list of mimeo- 
graphed questions and asked an insur- 
ance agent questions evidently designed 
for use in a food broker or advertising 
agency case. Generally, the agent’s reply 
was caustic which, of course, would not 
be conducive of a favorable result. 


Personal Service and Nominal Capital 
Cases 


_At one time all so-called personal ser- 
vice and nominal capital cases were 
handled in a separate section of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. Later this 
secticn was abolished and this work com- 
bined with the work of auditing public 
utility company returns. Public utility 
company taxes were never very high so 
this section never won any laurels for 
assessing more additional taxes than any 
section in the bureau. It is difficult to 
estimate whether this lessened sympathy 
towards the personal service cases, but 
conterees often expressed the opinion 
that practically no insurance agency was 
entitied to treatment under these relief 
provisions. ‘Taxpayers were sometimes 
denied this status because they had not 
“conclusively” proved something. This 
was a new conception of the etfect of 
assuming the burden of proof. It was 
like saying to the accused, “If you can- 
not ccnclusively prove you did not 
murder the deceased you must hang.” 
That erroneous attitude has to a great 
extent been corrected with the changing 
personnel. At present, the Income ‘Tax 
Unit of the bureau is divided on a geo- 
graphical basis and | believe this division 
1s a good move on the part of the Com- 
missioner. Another good rule in effect 
for a while but lately abandoned was re- 
quiring the Income ‘fax Unit to state its 
position in sending a case to the ap- 
pellate committee and to give the tax- 
payer a copy of such statement. 


1917 


In respect to 1917, Congress provided 
that if a taxpayer had “no invested capi- 
tal or not more than a nominal capital” 
it could pay a profits tax equal to 87% 
of the net income in excess of $3,000. 
Congress had been shown the hardship 
resulting if a taxpayer earning income 
chiefly as the result of rendering per- 
sonal services instead of turning over 
capital, should be assessed a profits tax 
on the graduated rates with a credit 
based on the amount of capital em- 
ployed. Congress did not mention per- 
sonal service in Section 209 of the 
Revenue Act of 1917, but the legislative 
history shows that this was what the 
draftsmen originally had in mind. 

Practically all insurance agents filed a 
return and paid profits taxes for 1917 
at the flat rate of 8%. Their experi- 
ences began several years later, generally 
with the receipt of one of the question- 
naires heretofore mentioned. In pro- 


mulgating regulations under the 1917 
act the Commissioner, with the approval 
of the secretary, attempted to write into 
the law something not there. The law 
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Sprinkler Leakage Insurance 


SUDDEN downpour of rusty water warning in a few minutes,—when the 
A or chemicals and a valuable stock break comes—often the contents on lower 
may be practically ruined. floors suffer too. There is need for “pro- 

tective service” with every tenant or oc- 
sy the carelessness of a workman, the  cupant in a sprinklered building. 
freezing of a sprinkler system or in many 
other ways the sprinkler system may be 
broken, drenching the stocks below. 


Agents should offer Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance as part of their “protective ser- 
vice,” pointing out the extremely low cost 
Large values may be destroyed without and the ever present danger of loss. 


Agents of this Company are entitled to know what we are ready to do for them to increase 
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Speok to our field representative about it! 
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provided that if the taxpayer had either 
(1) no invested capital or (2) only a 
nominal capital, the eight per cent rate 
would apply. Article 71. Regulations 41 
added the additional requirements that 
the income must be from rendering per- 
sonal services ascribed primarily to the 
activities of the principal. * * * 

I understand that the cases in which 
insurance agents have gone to court re- 
garding the year 1917 have been com- 
promised without coming to trial unless 
there are some in which the opinion of 
the court has not yet been announced. 

1918 


The 1918 act has not yet been con- 
strued by the courts. Whereas the 1917 
act assessed a tax on the corporation at 
eight per cent, the 1918 act exempted 
from taxation as such all corporations 
whose income “is to be ascribed primar- 
ily ta the activities of the principal own- 
ers or stockholders who are themselves 
regularly engaged in the active conduct 
of the affairs of the corporation and in 
which capital (whether invested or bor- 
rowed) is not a material income produc- 
ing factor.” 

The corpcration paid no tax but the 
stockholders in lieu thereof reported the 
income whether received in the shape of 
dividends and salary or not, and paid 
both the normal and surtax thereon. It 
probably is true that any stockholder 
could have prevented assessment under 
this plan because of unconstituticnality. 
Income not set apart to him as salary 
or dividends does not meet the consti- 
tutional definition of income. However, 
it would be only a very wealthy man 
whose taxes would be raised by this 
treatment, considering also the corporate 
taxes, so no one has ever raised this 
question of unconstitutionality. 

The department has denied personal 
service classification to many agents be- 
cause of alleged extensions of credit to 


clients in excess of the extension al- 
lowed by home ccmpanies. The tax- 
payer has in many instances asserte d 


that other clients who pay promptly had 
paid in enough money so that on the 
whole we did not have to use any of 
our money to make the advance. The 
department coumerclaimed that this was 
in effect borrowing from “John Smith” 
to pay “Paul Jones’” account and that 
such transactions constitute the use of 
borrowed capital which is prohibited by 
the 1918 act unless it can be said not to 
be an income producing factor. You will 
note that Congress has specifically men- 
tioned borrawed capital in the 1918 act. 

The department has conceded that 
some extensions of credit are permis- 
sible as being only incidental and not 
stamping the business as one in which 
capital is very necessary. I understand 
they have permitted extensions of credit 
in respect to 16 2/3% of the premium 
written. It is often a difficult problem 
for an agent to prove the exact extent 
of these extensions. 

Stockholders Not Exclusively Engaged 

In Business 

Some taxpayers have been denied ex- 
emption because not all the stockholders 
were exclusively engaged in conducting 
the business. A man may devote part 
of his time to a real estate agency in 
the same office or be an officer of a bank 
down the street. He regularly produces 
business for the agency, but because he 
may not spend any definite time each 
day with the agency, the department has 
denied the claim. Clearly this is writing 
something into the law not there. The 
law does not require the stokholders to 
be engaged exclusively in the business, 
but at present it is so interpreted. One 

(Continued on page 32) 





SUBURBAN CLUB TO MEET 
C. S. Kremer, assistant secretary of 
the Hartford Fire, will speak at the 
monthly meeting of the Suburban New 
York Field Club to be held Monday noon 
at the Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. 





“News from 
Insurance Com- 


The current issue of 
Home,” the Home 


pany’s publication which does wonders 
in telling a story in a few words with 
a snappy illustration, is devoted to fire 
prevention. 


N. Y. City Losses 
Dropped In August 
BUT 1924 IS STILL HIGH YEAR 


Losses for First Eight Months Are Con- 
siderably Ahead of 1923; Memorial 
to F. J. T. Stewart 





The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers last week at its monthly meet- 
ing received favorable news covering 
the reduction of fire losses in this city 
during August compared with losses for 
the same month last year, The com- 
mittee on losses and adjustments had 
before it 398 incurred losses of an esti- 
mated value of $1,311,000, compared 
with 399 losses last August for a total 
of $1,892,000. Fire losses in New York 
City for the first eight months of this 


year are, however, still ahead of the 

1923 record, as the following figures 
show: 

Inc’se 

1923. 1924. P.ct. 

Number of claims.. 3,052 3,848 26.0 

Incurred losses..... $12,213,000 $13,546,000 10.9 


The committee handles losses in which 
four or more offices are interested and 
such classes as warehouse losses and at 
present garment working losses. It is 
calculated that the committee losses 
average 60 to 66 2-3 per cent of the 
total fire losses of the city. Assuming 
that the latter percentage is correct, the 
total eight months’ fire losses of 1924 
are $20,319,000, as compared with $18,- 
319,500 in the first eight months of 1923. 

Memorial to F. J. T. Stewart 

The committee, consisting of Hart 
Darlington, F. E. Burke and H. N. Kel- 
sey, appointed to draft a memorial ex- 
pressing the board’s sorrow for the loss 
by death of Fenwick J. T. Stewart, sup- 
erintendent of the bureau of surveys, 


submitted the following, which was 
unanimously adopted: 
Ye at Washington, D. C., December 17, 


1866 

“Died in Summit, N. J., August 6, 192A, 

“Mr. Stewart came of an old and distinguished 
American family, his ancestors having been 
among the original pioneers of Lord Baltimore's 
colony in Maryland. He received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of the national 
capital and was graduated in 1891 in the class- 
ical course at Georgetown University with the 
degree of bachelor of arts. Subsequently he 
pursued a course in electrical and mechanical 
engineering at Cornell University, from which 
he was graduated in 1893 as a mechanical engi- 
neer. Upon the completion of his university 
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course at Cornell Mr. Ste 
& Manufacturing 


polyphase, alternating 
power machinery. 
“He entered 


the insurance 


when he became an electrical expert and gen- tive committee from 1911 to 1918 and as presi- 
eral inspector for the Continental Insurance dent from 1918 to 1920. He was recognized as 
Company of New York, his technical education possessing extraordinary talent and performed 
and ability fitting him for this extensive field monumental committee service. His loss will 
of labor. Traveling extensively thiough the felt not only by the insurance profession as a 
South and West, he made thorough examina- whole but by the many collateral interests— 
tions of hydroelectric generating stations, sub- civil, technical and commercial—with which he 
stations and long distancé electrical transmis- was brought in contact in the pursuit of his 
sion plants in Colorado, Utah, Washington, regular duties. 
California and other Western States. He also “Resolved, That this testimonial to Mr. Stew- 
made a special study of fire hazards involved art be entered in the minutes of the board and 
in the processes of reducing gold, silver, copper, that an engrossed copy of this resolution be 
lead and zine ores, the beet sugar and tobacc} sent to his family, to whom we extend our 
industries. heartfelt sympathy.” 

“In the early part of 1900 the Chicago Under- os 
writers’ Association selected Mr. Stewart as its ore 
oe of a gain because of the HONOR JOHN S. LUCE 
special qualifications he possessed. While oc- “ . <¢ 
cupying this position he ee the sys _John 5. Luce, ol Scranton, Pa., last 
tem and practice of selecting as prospective in- >aturday celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
spectors only technical graduates, who were re- versary of his entry into the insurance 
quired to subscribe to a course of study and 


special training over a 


believed by many that this was the pioneer near Scranton. Many 
work of developing technic al experts i as inspect- prominent fire insurance men, including 
ors specializing in the analysis of the differen roWN ». ’ ae . 
large and complicated yor hazards. ‘hae See A. L. udium, > W. N. saTIeMt, LCOTES 
establishing the inspection department and set A. Clarke, Ee. B. LaTourette and others, 
vice of the Chic ago Underwriters’ Association were present to pay their respects to 
on a sound engineering basis Mr. Stewart was, the popular Pennsylvania agent 

in 1905, again called to serve as the chief engi ; 

neer of the Continental Insurance Company. 


“On October 7, 
intendent of the 


1909, he 


tion with all its 
filled successfully until his de 


E wart entered the 
neering department of the Westinghouse 
Company 

where he remained four years, 
current 


period of years. It is 


was 
bureau of surveys of the 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
complicated 


which — The Provident Fire of New Hampshire 
r 0Si 

prcble wt ia has heen ele cted to the Philadelphia 
ath, lire Underwriters Assoc iation. 


engi- 
Electric 
at Pittsburgh, 
specializing in 


“A man of pleasing address, modest mz —, 
sterling integrity and lovable nature, Mr. Stew- 
art endeared himself to all with whom he came 
in contact. He was interested in the work of 


lighting and others and was numbered among the most de- 
voted members of the National Fire Protection 
business in 1897 Association, serving as chairman of the execu- 





business by holding a large reception at 


his farm at Dalton, 


JOINS PHILA. FIRE ASS’N 


appointed super- 
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HE mail that reaches the Glens Falls Home Office is 

full of slogans. They are coming from North, East, 
South, West—from the smallest towns and from the 
largest cities. 





And no wonder! 
Glens Falls Agents are enthusiastically behind the con- 


test. Everyone is hoping that somebody in his home town 
will win one of the 100 cash prizes amounting to $2,000. 
That is as it should be! 
As the contest does not close until October 11, we expect 
Fire Prevention Week to be the greatest week of the con- 
test. Agents and Contestants should remember that every 


slogan submitted is a contribution to the cause of Fire 
Prevention. 


Go to it! 


There can be no such thing as “‘too many” slogans. 


“OLD and TRIED” FOUNDED in 1849 








 - INSURANCE “ COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


— E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
” F. M. SMALLEY, F.L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
——— R. 8S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries 


— ° — =, R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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How To Hire A Man 
For Advertising Dep’t. 


QUESTIONNAIRE PREPARED 





Article of Clark Belden, Hartford, 
Particular Interest to Multiple 
Line Insurance Companies 


of 





employing a man who can originate ideas 
for a multiple line insurance company is 
uot easy and it has stumped many an ad- 
vertising manager of a fire insurance com- 
pany. Yet, according to Clark Belden, a 
member of the advertising department of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
secretary of the Hartford Advertising 
Club, hiring of such a man need not be 
so difficult if the search is conducted in 
an intelligent fashion. 

What then is “an intelligent fashion?” 
Mr. Belden points the way by submitting 
an examiration blank for the applicant. 
These questions are printed in an article 
Mr. —- n has written for “The Printing 
Art,’ Cambridge, Mass. They follow: 

1. What arguments would you use to 
convince the Home Office officials of this 
organization that money spent for magazine 
advertising is well spent? 

2. What arguments would you use to 
convince them that the money spent for 
our advertising service department is well 
spent? 

3. What arguments would you use to 
convince our agents that it would be profit- 
able for them to spend their money on 
newspaper and direct-mail advertising ? 

4. Outline a well-rounded campaign for 
an agent (a) living in a large city; (b) 
living in a small town. 

5. What instructions would you issue 
to an agent about handling the details of 
his campaign? 

6. From what specific angle do you 
think insurance could best be presented to 
the public through (a) magazines; (b) 
newspapers; (c) sales letters; (d) folders 
and circulars ? 

7. Give one basic idea that you think 
could be successfully applied to insurance 
advertising or publicity. 

8. Do you believe that not enough, or 
that too much insurance advertising is be- 
ing done? Why? 

9. (a) Outline your impression of the 
sales value of the insurance magazine, 
newspaper, and direct-mail advertising you 
have seen; (b) what improvements could 
you suggest? 

10. Are there any fundamental reasons 
that make insurance advertising different 
from or more difficult than advertising (a) 


soap? (b) patented safety razors? (c) 
candy? (d) jewelry? 
11. Should different methods be em- 


ployed to present different kinds of in- 
surance to the public? Outline your ideas. 

12. Should different methods be em- 
ployed in advertising insurance to different 
classes? Outline your ideas. 

13. How closely should insurance ad- 
vertising follow the agent’s sales talk? 

14. If you were to join this organiza- 
tion, how would you go about the develop- 
ment of new ideas that could be applied to 
our advertising programme? 

15. What qualifications do you possess 
that would fit you to make a success of 
insurance advertising ? 

16. In what respects would 
previous experience be of especial 
in advertising insurance? 

17. What phase of this company could 


your 
value 


agents use 
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The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 
New York State Fire Ins. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, 
New York 


Co. of 


Ff. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 
ment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance 
Toronto, Canada 


Co. 


Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Potomac Insurance Company of 


Washington, D. C. 


United States Underwriters’ 
of New York 


Policy 





W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 








be utilized to make the most effective 
public appeal for “good will’? 

18. Can you outline a type of advertis- 
ing that would induce people to go and 


buy insurance without waiting to be 
solicited ? ; 
19. Outline the various types of ap- 


peals that could be used for insurance. 

20. What types of insurance could be 
advertised from the emotional angle? What 
types from the logical angle? 

21. What is the best advertising plan 
you can suggest that will set this company 
in a class by itself in the eyes of the 
public? ; 

22. (a) In your opinion, is our advertis- 
ing better or worse than that of other 
insurance companies? (b) What is_ the 
strongest phase of ours? (c) Its weakest. 

23. Where would you look for argu- 
ments to use in new work? 

24. Were you to join this company, 
what would be the first thing you would 
do? 

25. If this company charged its agents 
one-third or one-half the cost of its news- 
paper and direct-mail service, would more 
this service than if no charge 


were made? Why? ; 
26. How would you win over an agent 
who wrote you that he had tried ad- 


vertising without satisfactory results? 

27. (a) llow much money would you 
advise an agent to invest in advertising 
during a given year—any amount he was 
willing to spend, or a small portion of his 
premium income, such as five per cent? 
(b) Outline both sides of the question. 

28. How would you answer an agent 
who wrote you that he wished to “go in 
big” for a short newspaper campaign? 

29. If you wrote a full-page advertise- 
ment for the insurance journals for the 
purpose of securing additional agents for 
this company, what advantages would you 
outline as accruing to our representatives ? 

30. In creating insurance advertising 
four factors would confront you: the pub- 
lic viewpoint, the field viewpoint, the com- 
pany viewpoint, and the department view- 
point. (a) In your work, which of these 
four viewpoints should you keep upper- 
most in mind? (b) Why? 

31. In the sale of insurance the agent 
acts as distributor, jobber, wholesaler, and 
retailer combined. Yet many agents oc- 
cupy small offices located in out-of-the- 
way places, such as the upper floors of 
office buildings. Can you suggest an ad- 
vertising plan that would—at a profit to the 
agent—enable him to impress his business 
existence upon the buying public, as do 


retail stores by virtue of their central and 
ground-floor locations? 

32. How much outside study would you 
do each week in order to keep informed 
of new developments, as outlined in .ad- 
vertising and insurance journals? 

33. (a) What different methods of ad- 
vertising can you suggest whereby our 
agents could tie their own business up 
closely with our national-magazine cam- 
paign? (b) Would you recommend that 
the average small agent use one or more 
than one of these various methods? (c) 
Which method would bring the best re- 
turns for the money expended? (d) Is 
the agent who does not spend any money 
to tie up with our magazine campaign 
overlooking a good bet? (e) Why is the 
agent with a strong magazine campaign 
back of him in a better position to get 
business than the representative of an in- 
surance company that is not making its 
services known to the American public 
through a magazine campaign? 





ELY’S RED BLOTTER 





“No Smoking” Publicity Goes to All 
General Motors Dealers in United 
States and Canada 


Edmund Ely, vice-president of the 
General Exchange Corporation, auto- 
mobile insurance specialists for the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, signed a letter 
which is being distributed to all General 
Motors dealers in the United States and 
Canada, accompanying a red blotter in 
the upper left hand corner of which is a 
picture of a gasoline tank explosion. On 
the blotter is the following statement : 

“Smoking is bad for your business— 
but, of course, M you would just as soon 
see it go up in smoke—smoke. If you 
want your wife to collect your life in- 
surance, sit by the gas tank and keep 
smoking. Smoking is bad for your busi- 
ness. See that everyone obeys your 
signs. 

No Smoking 

“If you are interested in Fire and Ac- 
cident Prevention address General Ex- 
change Corporation.” 

Discussing why the blotter has been 
sent out, Mr. Ely states: “The enclosed 
is the first cf a series of publicity items 
which will be distributed to all General 
Motors dealers in the United States and 
Canada. Our object is to assist in the 
decrease of insurance costs by the re- 
duction of fire and accident hazards.” 





JOINS FEDERAL FIRE 


E. H. McLenahan, former federal pro- 
hibition director for Colorado, has been 
appointed agency and new business di- 
rector for the Federal Fire and Marine 
of Colorado. McLenahan before he en- 
tered politics was agent for several East- 
ern insurance companies while he was 
located at Greeley, Colorado. 





PIVER’S NEW VENTURE 

On January 1 John C. Piver, Jr., asso- 
ciate editor of “Underwriters Report,” 
San Francisco, will resign from that 
paper and will launch and manage an 
insurance publication sales organization 
to be known as the Insurance Service 
Company of San Francisco, 
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Ask Drugzists to 
Insure with Experts 
COMMITTEE’S FINE REPORT 


Convention Told Insurance Is Not Com- 
modity to Be Bought and 
Placed on Shelf 


The report of the committee on fire 
insurance of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association in session in At- 
lantic City this week (Carl F. G. Meyer, 
chairman) makes a strong plea for the 
druggists to have their insurance handled 
by experts; and to use every bit of 
vigilance possible to prevent fire. The 
report is so full of good sense that it 
is reproduced herewith in full. Mr. 
Meyer said 

“The details of merchandising leave 
little time to the wholesale drug mer 
chant for close study of insurance prin- 
ciples and practices affecting his own 
property interests, yet insurance may be- 
come the most important detail cf his 
entire business and financial future. 

“lire insurance is not a commodity to 
be bought and placed on the shelf; it 
is a contract which includes continuing 
ervice on the part of the agent, and 
a possible future contingent payment in 
case of disaster. The buyer of this con- 
tract shculd exercise the same care in 
electing his insurance’ representative 
that he would exercise in choosing his 
attorney. Do not under-estimate the 
value of the services of an experienced 
insurance broker in preparing forms of 
contract, selecting the best arrangement 
for protection, as well as pointing out 
possible reductions in insurance costs 
through removal of hazards and_ in- 
creased fire protection, and the perma- 
nent improvements of your premises by 
better construction. ‘The distribution of 
imsurance contracts among numerous 
agents and brokers has the effect of de- 
stroying any feeling of responsibility on 
the part of the individual agent and at 
the same time minimizing his compen 
ation for services rendered. 


Not a Charity Handout 


“To hand out insurance contracts as 
charity to struggling solicitors indicates 
a lack of appreciation of the real fune 
tion of insurance. It is recommended 
that insurance accounts be concentrated 
as closely as possible in the hands of 
one competent agent or broker; let him 
be your adviser on insurance problems 
and let him feel the full) responsibility 
for this service. You will, in turn, com 
pensate him and secure the best he has 
to give for the protection of your 
busine 

“It has often been said that the first 
five minutes is the vital time in the life 
of a fire; in other words, if discovered 
within five minutes from the time of its 
origin, there is a fair chance of extin 
vuishing promptly with small damage. 

“Automatic sprinkler systems operate 
hoth as watchmen and as extinguishers, 
and | strongly recommend them for pro 
tection and ultimate economy. Condi 
tions which lead to fires can to a large 
degree be avoided by frequent inspections. 
Too much stress cannot be placed upon 
the importance of maintaining a regu- 
lar and frequent system of inspection of 
your own premises. The form of this 
inspection must depend upon your own 
conditicns. In a general way a daily in- 
spection by each floor foreman and a 
weekly general superintendent’s inspec- 
tion is desirable; or as an alternative, a 
Safety Committee may be required to 
make the weekly fire inspection in con- 
junction with their accident prevention 
work. 

Values 


“It is not economical to cover the 
maximum _ values of merchandise 
throughout the year and it is unsafe to 
cover the minimum values only; conse- 
quently, some method must be adopted 
to keep a reasonably accurate record of 
the shifting values of stock, machinery 
and fixtures, making due allowance at 
regular intervals for depreciation of ma- 
chinery and fixtures. In our opinion, a 





Whatever any other company 


does for its agents, 
within the bounds of sound, 
ethical business and good 


underwriting practices, 
the Fireman’s Fund will do 





fair estimate on stock values should be 
obtainable at least monthly and insur- 
ance adjusted accordingly. The impor- 
tance of adequate insurance is twofold: 

“1. To furnish coverage in case cf a 
total loss. 

“2. ‘To furnish full coverage in case of 
a partial loss; that is, it is necessary to 
carry sufficient insurance to comply with 
the percentage co-insurance clause at- 
tached to policies in order to fully cover 
a partial less. If you have a stock valued 
at $100,000 and insured with a 90 per 
cent. clause for $100,000, you will, in case 
of loss, collect the whole amount of the 
loss, whether large or small. If insured 
for only $90,000, in case of a total loss, 
you will collect $90,000 and lose $10,000, 
and in any loss less than $90,000, you will 
collect the full amount of it. If, how- 
ever, you are insuring only $80,000, you 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Worley Praises Work of 
N. Y. Insurance Society 


LUNCHEON IN HIS HONOR 


Distinguished British Executive Tells of 
Chartered Insurance Institute of 


Which He Was 


The luncheon to Sir Arthur Worley, 
general manager of the North British & 
Mercantile and former president of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute of Great 
Britain, at the Lawyers’ Club last week, 
the hosts being the officers and executive 
committee of the Insurance Society of 
New York, was a felicitous occasion. 
Nearly forty attended this tribute to one 
of the great international figures in in- 
surance, 

Sir Arthur Worley has been in the in- 
surance business since the age of seven- 
teen, his first position having been with 
the General Fire & Life Insurance Co. 
of Manchester from where he went to 
the London & Lancashire for a service 
period of two decades, becoming its local 
manager in 1903 at Edinburgh and its 
accident secretary at the head office in 
1907. His connection with the North 
British & Mercantile began in 1911 when 
he became secretary to the Railway Pas- 
sengers Assurance Co. which had been 
acquired by the North British & Mer- 
cantile the year before. Within a year 
he was made manager of the Railway 
Passengers and in 1914 received an addi- 
tional appointment as Joint Foreign Fire 
Manager for the North British. In 1916 
his office was extended to that of fire 
manager and two years later to general 
manager in London. 

Services In War Brought C. B. E. 

Decoration 


President 


During the war he was appointed a 
member of the advisory committee to 
the Ministry of Munitions under the Ex- 
plosives Liability Act, and in recognition 
of his services in that connection he had 
conferred upon him in 1918 the decora- 
tion of C. B. FE. He was knighted in 
1921. 

The aims of the Chartered Insurance 
Institute of whieh he was president are 
the friendly intercourse of the meetings 
which promote mutual respect between 
rivals in business, and to maintain “the 
ethical standard without which no of 
ficial regulation of competition can ever 
be effective.” The objects of the charter 
are professional, educational, social and 
charitable. Examinations were held in 
the early part of this year at 39 Insti- 
tute centers; and among other places at 
nine cities in various parts of the world. 
Nearly 6,000 candidates in all presented 
themselves for examination, of which 143 
were competing for the Fellowship De- 


gree of the Chartered Insurance Insti 
tute. The examinations are in fire, life, 
accident and marine. Fees are reason 
able. 


In addition to the classes the students 
hear papers read on various technical 
subjects. The examinations foster the 
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writing and publication of books by 
various experts. All connected with this 
great educational work give their ser- 
vices for a purely nominal fee. 

Sir Arthur’s description of the scope 
and functions of the institute was fol- 
lowed with closest attention at the 
luncheon as educational work on this side 
of the water is growing, and the Insur- 
ance Society of New York is doing its 
share in making the way for the younger 
men in the business much easier. In 
discussing the philanthropic side of the 
Chartered Insurance Institute the speaker 
said: 

“Tt is specifically set forth in the 
charter that one of the objects of the 
constitution is to assist necessitous mem- 
bers and widows and children of de- 
ceased members, and over twenty years 
ago, a member of the Bristol Institute, 
Mr. Albert D. Brooks, conceived the 
idea of an Insurance Clerks’ Orphanage. 
Mr. Brooks did not have an easy task, 
but he refused to be discouraged and in 
1903. the Insurance Clerks’ Orphanage 
was founded. There is no home or 
school for the children but cash grants 
are made up to the amount of £48 per 
annum for each child, thus enabling the 
child to remain under its mother’s con- 
trol if circumstances permit. No elec- 
tion to the orphanage has ever been 
necessary and no eligible applicant has 
ever been refused. At the present time 
about 130 children are receiving benefits. 
Members of the insurance profession 
contributing to the orphanage number 
about 7,000. The managements and 
staffs of the various companies work 
whole-heartedly to raise funds for the 
orphanage in addition to the regular sub- 
scriptions and very little goes on in the 
insurance world in the way of entertain- 
ment without some welcome contribution 
finding its way to the orphanage funds, 


which at present amount to some 
£60,000. 


Educational Work Here 

Sir Arthur concluded his talk by ex- 
pressing his high appreciation of the 
work of the Insurance Society of New 
York as it has come under his observa- 
tion. He added: 

“The North British office on the other 
side has always taken a prominent part 
in educational matters and it is a source 
of much gratification to me that our of- 
fice in this country is prominent in the 
counsels of your society and has fur- 
nished many of its officers, committee- 
men and lecturers, and so has helped in 
the good work. Certainly those of us 
who think into the future cannot fail to 
realize that we in our business need to 
give more and more attention to tech- 
nical training, precise knowledge and 
broad education. The world is growing 
more complex every day and we must be 
prepared to master the conditions which 
follow developments in other lines and 
grow out of greater congestion. 


society could undertake no task more 


Your 











Brevoort 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
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cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
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BUILDING COSTS 





They Are to Remain at Present High 
Level, Says American Trust 
Company Expert 


Building costs will remain at present 
levels. W. Burke Harmon gives this as 
his opinion in a booklet, “The Earmarks 
of a Bad Investment.” This booklet, 
one of a series of studies in real estate 
and housing problems by Mr. Harmon, 
was written for the American Trust 
Company and has just been published. 

“There is a great fundamental truth 
which the average individual has not yet 
grasped, and that is that the United 
States has adopted a new cost level of 
material, wages, and necessities of all 
kinds, and that that cost level is here 
to stay. Of course, business conditions 
will produce a temporary difference of 
perhaps 15 per cent. in costs above or 
below the line of what may be called 
stabilized costs, but these variations will 
only be temporary,’ Mr. Harmon says. 

The home is an agrument for real 
estate investments, 





P. G. Buck, general inspector and as- 
sistant special agent of the Pennsylvania 
Fire, has been appointed special agent 
for Philadelphia, effective October 15. 
Mr. Buck fills the place left vacant by 
the resignation of H. L. Heite. 





useful or helpful or promising greater 
returns for the good of our business 
than this educational work to which it 
is now contributing so large a share. 
ch 
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THE HANOVER | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


busi since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
ffANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
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your income. 


A month’s trial will help you. 
y, months’ trial will convince you that the 
Budget helps you to make the most of 


Li-FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Over sixty years in business. 
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FAMILY FINANCE 


Home life is happier for every one when 
worry is eliminated. 

The Family Budget, developed through 
the co-operation of the whole family, elimi- 
nates unprofitable expenditures, increases 
savings, and banishes worry. 

The protection of the family, the educa- 
tion of the children, assured independence 
for old age, can all be made possible 
through the Family Budget. 

Women have always had these things 
at heart, but today are studying them with 
a deeper interest than ever, and the bud- 
cet idea is getting recognition. 

Make a trial of the JOHN HANCOCK 
BUDGET AND ACCOUNT 
SHEET, which you may have for the ask- 
ing, also additional sheets, as needed. 


A few 





Now insuring nearly Two 


Billion dollars in policies on 3,500,000 lives. 
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N. J. Men Hear Stoddard 
and Stellwagen Speak 


ANNUAL MEETING IS HELD 


President Rippe Voices Sentiment of 
Agents Over Moffatt’s Election to 
Head National Association 


The New Jersey Association of Under 
writers (local agents’ association) held 
its annual meeting in Newark yesterday. 
The principal subject of discussion was 
compulsory automobile insurance, H. P. 
Stellwagen, of the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, being 
one of the speakers pointing out the 
fallacy of such a proposition. 

President Arnold Rippe in his annual 
message said that no bills affecting in 
surance went through the last session of 
the legislature. One measure would have 
hurt the entire business if it had been 
enacted. He expressed regret that the 
agents’ qualification bill was finally with 
drawn after being twice amended. 

Atlantic City Local Board 

Mr. Rippe told of the fight in Wash 
ington against monopolistic workmen's 
compensation fund and voiced his oppo 
sition to the government entering the 
insurance business. He described his 
own visit to Washington and how the 
opposition to the measure on the part 
of insurance men was lined up. 

The formation of a local board in 
Atlantic City was discussed by Mr. 
Rippe. It is a 100 per cent. representa 
tion of local agents. 

Discussing the resolution passed by 
the National Association in Milwaukee 
that agents owe their allegiance to the 
companies loyal to National Association 
principles, he said: “As we are a vital 
organ of the National Association it is 
up to us to put into effect and c arry out 
the provisions of that resolution.” 

Mr. Rippe voiced the pleasure in New 
Jersey over the election of T. C. Moffatt, 
of Newark, as president of the National 
Association. Of Mr. Moffatt he said in 
part: 

Many years ago we had among our member 
ship a young man, striving, like all of us, to 
make a living in the insurance business, whe 
through his wonderful personality,  foreefu! 
character, good fellowship, with real ambitions 
to make a success of our profession, and through 
hard labors became one of the leading agents 
in our State. He has always been an active 
member of our association, giving much of his 
personal time for the good of the business, and 
in the interests of the local agents. He finally 
Lecame secretary of our association, then presi 
dent. His qnalifications became known to the 
agents throughout the country and was elected 
chairman of the Executive of the National As 
sociation, and we now have him with us as 
president of that great organization. lL refer 
to our good and loyal friend Tom Moffatt. 


Fine Welcome for Stoddard 


Colonel Francis R. Stoddard, formerly 
Insurance superintendent of New York 
and now an insurance lawyer, made his 
first appearance before insurance men 
since leaving office, and the New Jer 
sey agents gave him a splendid recep 
tion. He talked on “Co-operation Be 
tween the Local Agent, Company and 
Insurance Department.” He declared 
that the importance of the local agent 
in the insurance business cannot be over 
emphasized, and that co-operation be 
tween agents and companies is essen 
tial, Co-operation did not mean. that 
the agents should not through their as 
sociations set forth their case if they 
believe that their rights are infringed 
or that the life of the American Agency 
System is being endangered. He de 
clared he was a firm believer in having 
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the insurance business “Wash its dirty 
linen in) private.” He concluded by 
praising the National Association of In 
surance Agents as a potent force in re 
moving differences between companies 
and agents. ; 





SPECIAL FOR QUEEN IN N. J. 
Henry M. Jacob has been appointed 
special agent for New Jersey for the 


Queen. He succeeds the late M. B. 


Jones. 


JOHN S. EYNON RETIRES 

John S. Eynon, general loss adjuster 
for John C. Paige & Co. of Boston, and 
for twenty-eight years with that firm, 
has resigned and retired from active 
business. He will go shortly to San 
Diego, Cal., with his wife. On Monday 
evening Mr. Eynon was guest of honor 
at a dinner given for him, and he also 
received a platinum watch and chain 
from the members of the firm and office 
staff. 


DILLON LEAVES N. B. & M. 

George F. Dillon, examiner in the 
Philadelphia office of the North British 
& Mercantile, resigned October 1 to be- 
come manager of the fire department in 
the Joseph A. Brady agency, succeeding 
John Stiles, who has become Philadel- 
phia special agent for the National Lib- 
erty. 


























Capital $500,000 














Surplus $700,000 


AMERICAN UNION 
Insurance Company of New York 


Administrative Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, President 


FIRE INSURANCE AND ALL ALLIED LINES 








of Wactartiven 1%. 





Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 

Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 

age, Riot and Explosion In- 
surance. 


W. P. PHILLIPS, 1506 East 17th St., B’klyn, Executive Spl. Agt., NEW YORK SUBURBAN 
a J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agt., NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
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Highway Safety Plan 
Making Headway 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCES 





Last Ones Held September 26-27 In 
Capital; Long List of Insur- 
ance Men On Committee 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover has 
inaugurated a Street and Highway 
Safety Campaign by securing the co- 
operation of a group of men, nationally 
prominent, to take part in a series of 
conferences with the view of ascertain- 
ing what can be done to make streets 
and highways safer for the _ public, 
whether on foot or in motor or other 
vehicles. These conferences began last 
April, continuing through the summer, 
and are being held in Washington, D. C., 
and at Atlantic City. The last, Septem- 
ber 26-27, was held in Washington. Sec- 
retary Hoover, in beginning the cam- 
paign, asked the co-operation of secre- 
taries of the states through the supply- 
ing of facts in their respective states as 
to legislation in force concerning the re- 
porting of street and highway accidents. 

A group of men, nationally prominent, 
have been asked by Secretary Hoover 
to accept chairmanships of committees 
to be formed to further the campaign. 
The director of the movement is Colonel 
Barber, in charge of the transportation 
and communication department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Secretary Hoover having loaned 
his services to the Street and Highway 
Safety movement. 


Heubner Chairman of Insurance 
Committee 

Professor S. S. Heubner of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is the chairman of the 
insurance committee; A. W. Whitney, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, chairman of education; W. 
M. Steuart, director United States 
Census, chairman statistics committee ; 
G. F. Kettering, General Motors Re- 
search Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, chair- 
man of motor vehicles committee; F. A. 
Delane, chairman Washington Federal 
City Committee, chairman of the city 
planning and zoning committee. 

Professor Heubner’s insurance com- 
mittee is studying the effect that pre- 
vention of accidents will have on rating, 
selection of risks, problem of so-called 
motor vehicle insurance, classification by 
record, certification of titles. Through 
the activities of insurance companies it is 
fully expected that the whole country 
will be aroused to the value and impor- 
tance of prevention of accidents. 

The insurance committee includes the 
following: Professor S. S. Heubner, 
chairman, the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Philadelphia; A. 
H. Allen, insurance manager of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company of Chi- 
cago; Fred W. Baer, president of the 
International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, Washington; William BroSmith of 
the Travelers Insurance Company; F. 
Highland Burns of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company; Ernest B. Burgess, vice- 
president of Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, Chicago; J. M. Eaton of the 
National Association of Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies, New 
York; James T. Haviland of the Lum- 
berman’s Mutual Casualty Company, 
Chicago; Samuel Ludlow, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the First Reinsurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; James L. Madden of 
the insurance départment of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States; 
William P. Young of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference, New 
York; H. E. Stellwagen of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers; Alice Lakey, publisher of “In- 
surance” and insurance specialist of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Col. A. B. Barber, director, and Ernest 
Greenwood, secretary of the conference; 
F. C. Clarke, secretary of the committee 
on insurance; C. W. Stark and W. J. 
Cox, staff assistants of the conference. 

The work of the insurance committee 
will include the study of the experience 


insurance companies have had as to 
causes and location of accidents, legisla- 
tion as to the personal liability of owner 
of an automobile in the different states, 
the effect secured in different cities by 
efforts to improve safety devices, and a 
study of ways by which policyholders 
can be educated in accident prevention 
with the view of developing more 
definite and constructive methods. 

Prevention of accidents is the greatest 
form of insurance and it is expected that 
insurance companies will render great 
service to the conference by furnishing 
facts as to accidents, research work and 
engineering efforts. 

The committee’s program also includes 
the study of traffic laws, speed limits, 
markings of roads and streets, rules for 
pedestrians, signs and signal systems for 
police and drivers, parking, patrols, 
street and highway illumination, grade 
crossings, street intersections, and the 
general control of traffic. Under this 
head will also come the licensing of 
drivers, form of examination, physical, 
mental and moral fitness, experience and 
actual ability, previous record, revoca- 
tion or suspension of license, age limits 
and kindred topics, all of which will be 
considered by a sub-committee. 

Linking Up Auto Insurance With Motor 
Inspection 


The question of linking up automobile 


insurance with the inspection of motor 
safety equipment is being considered. 
Fire insurance companies limit or fix 
conditions of construction and other in- 
surance companies follow a similar pro- 
cedure as to mechanical equipment. Why 
should not automobile insurance fol- 
low similar lines? 


The increase in motor fatalities is 
alarming. In 1922 the ratio was 17.9 for 
each 100,000 of population as against a 
ratio of 10.2 for the same population in 
1917. While the ratio from accidental 
deaths has decreased, the ratio from 
automobiles has increased 75 per cent. 


From an investigation already made in- 
surance companies have found that 
thirty-four states have inadequate acci- 
dent records, while only eight of these 
require that accidents be reported to the 
commissioner of motor vehicles or a 
similar officer when there is a personal 
injury. 

An examination of accident. statistics 
in 67 cities having a population of 100, 
000 or more showed that deaths from 
automobile accidents were far greater 
than these from railroad or street car 
accidents. In point of fact more than 
one death in every four from accident 
was due to the automobile. The high- 
est death rate from automobile acci 


dents was found to be at Los Angeles, 











A Sign of Safety 


IGH it stands, a silent sentinel. An outward symbol of 
afforded by an automatic sprinkler system. 
every nook and corner is guarded against any insidious outbreak of fire. 


day, in and out of working hours, there is constant vigil. 


the rate standing at 29.5 per 100,000 of 
inhabitants. 


Education of the public through this 
Safety campaign is expected to be a 
vital factor in reducing accidents. It is 
expected that the lives of ten thousand 
school children could be annually saved 
if closer attention were paid to safety 
education. A. W. Whitney, chairman 
of the committee on education and repre- 
senting the Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers stated at one of the conferences 
that the traffic problem is a phenomenon 
like the plagues of grasshoppers which 
at times infest the farming areas. The 
annual killing of 18,000 people makes the 
problem one of the utmost gravity. 

Dr. L. I. Dublin, chief statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, told the committee that in his 
opinion the use of a standard form for 
the reporting of accidents is the most 
vital and important thing in connection 
with any movement for traffic safety. 
He said: “The form for reporting acci- 
dents reflects the practice in the com- 
munity and uniform forms will bring 
about a uniformity of practice.” 

During the winter the various commit- 
tees will be called to a general meeting 
in’ Washington when the information 
gathered through these various commit- 
tees appointed by Secretary of Com- 
Inerce Hoover will be discussed. 


the effective protection 
Beneath, throughout the building, 


Night and 


So guarded, buildings are usually considered high grade insurance risks and lower 


insurance rates result from proper installation. 


For experience has demonstrated the 


value of the automatic sprinkler in reducing the possibility of fire. 


Our experienced Engineering Staff 


at your command on all Fire Prevention mat- 


ters—can render a definite rate and engineering service on sprinkler installations. 
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As I See It 


By H. K. Dent 


President General Insurance Company of America, Seattle. 


What is the ordinary difinition of the 


difference between mutual insurance and 
stock company insurance? You would 
say that the mutual companies have no 
capital stock and that they pay the 
profits to the policyholders, while the 
stock companies must necessarily pay 
those profits to the stockholders. 

You should know that it is not so, be 


cause you say the stock 
only 3% underw 
that if the 


companies make 
riting profit. You know 
mutuals paid only 3% divi 


. 


dends they would not be taking yceur 
business away from you. You know they 
are paying from 20 to 40% 

They have to pay that much in order 
to get the business, as the ordinary busi- 
man, and especially the banker and 
financier prefers stock insurance at any- 
where near the same cost. Then how 
do they pay ite 

They de it by writing their busi- 


ness mere efficiently, by operating at a 


lower loss ratio, by selecting their busi 
ness, by operating at a lower expense 
ratio, by closer contact with their agents 
They make the agent feel that he is a 


part o1 thie 
sonally re 
giving hi 


Insurance Company 
sponsible for the 
clients, 


and per 
saving he 1s 
and not just a medium 


through which they are getting the busi 
ness, with absolutely no interest in the 
cecTipany. 

It is true that while there are a great 
many loyal and = conscientious board 
agents, many of the local agents are 
in the business solely for the commission 
they can get, and have absolutely no 
interest in the class of business they are 
writing, and the result is that they will 
write anything. There are some agents 
you know who will write any risk, no 
matter how bad the physical, and in 


moral hazard. 


The Main Difference 


That is the main difference 
mutual and stock insurance 
practiced and written. 

Did 


some cases even the 


between 
as ordinarily 


you ever stop to think, gentle 


men, that these small mutual companies, 
organized generally by men who did not 
know a great deal about insurance at 
the time they organized the company, 


and always without invested money, are 


All American Brokers Fail 
To Secure Renewal of License 
James A, 


application of the 
Brokers, Inc., for the re- 


Superintendent of Insurance 
Beha has denied the 


All-American 


newal of its insurance broker's license. 
This appears to end the dramatic career 
of that organization which was. started 


war by a 
with = Irish 


alter the 
broker 

started « 
inge fire 


group of insurance 
sympathies who 
ut with the purpose of persuad 
insurance policyholders to drop 
insurance placed in’ British 
and to insure entirely with American 
institutions. For awhile the All-Ameri 
can Brokers made. startling headway, 
establishing branch offices in several 
and maintaining a large hustling 
here. However, internal difficulties 
arose, there were accusations and 
counter accusations, followed by resig 
nations which broke up the organization 
and led finally to its collapse. 


cities 


1orce 


COMpaes 


going out and competing with the oldest 
and strongest companies in the world? 


They are appointing agents in your town 
who can not compare in position with 
you, but yet are taking your business 


away from you. 
There is a reason for this. 


And that 
is the problem [ think the i 


Insurance 


companies and the local agents’ asso- 
ciations should solve. JI am not very 
familiar with their associations, but I 


know generally when they have a meet- 
ing their main object is to see haw they 
can thwart these mutual and non-board 
companies. They say: “We must legis- 
late against them; we must whip them 
into the board; we must use our influ- 
ence; we must boycott them; we must 
not let them get a foothold.” 
| have never yet heard or 
port of a meeting where the 
or the agents got together 
“We must change our 


read a re- 
companies 
and said, 
tactics, if neces- 


sary change our system, in order to 
vive a lower cost and better service to 
the deserving risk.” Jf you will look 
out for the interests of your policy- 
holders and clients you will at the same 


time be taking the best possible care of 


your own personal interests. That 
holds true in any line of business with- 
out exception, 


Druggists Insurance 
(Continued from page 22) 
a total loss, $80, 


will collect, in case of 


000 and lose $20,000, and in a $10,000 
loss, you will collect only 8/9ths of $10,- 


000 or $8,888 88, thereby losing $1,111.12. 
Under every circumstance, it is to your 
interest to carry at least the amount of 
insurance required by your co-insurance 
clause. 

“As a matter of accounting and dis- 
tribution of insurance, it is undesirable 
to have a large number of different pol- 
icles expiring at scattered dates threugh- 
out the year. It involves additional rec- 
, frequent payment of premiums and 
similar adjustments. Without additional 
cost, your agent can adjust all of your 
policies to expire quarterly, say, Janu- 


ary 15, April 15, July 15 and October 15; 
thereby distributing your premium pay- 
ments, and in case of a material decrease 


in the value of your 
you to drop policies at 
without short rate 


stock, permitting 
a quarterly date 
cancellation. 


Urge Vigilance 


“We urge continued vigilance on the 
part of our members: 
“1. For their own safety in case of 


fire, and 

“2. For the 
ance 

“What applies te our wholesale indus- 
try applies as well to the retail drug 
trade, and we would suggest that the 
important subject of fire insurance 
should be emphasized and visualized to 
the retail drug trade so that they may 
be impres with the importance of 
proper itt pg against possible dis- 
aster sulting from fire or other 
that may spell ruination unless 
” perly provided for. 


ultimate minimum insur- 


cost. 


sed 


agencies 


“It seems to your committee that it is 
the responsibility of the jobber to urge 
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upon his friends to survey their prop- 
erties, to cover them with dependable 
insurance and thus safeguard the future 
as far as it is humanly possible. 


“As stated, fire insurance, in case of 
an eventuality, is the most important 
protection, guaranteeing a continuance 
of the business, which is not appreciated 
until the damage has been done, and 
sometimes, as we all know, every pre- 
caution fails to protect against devasta- 
tion, though fires, because of modern 
construction and greater care, are rela- 
tively scarce in the drug industry. Be- 
cause of the inflammable nature of many 
of the materials, fire in a drug house is 
likely to be very disastrous. 


MUTUALS PASS UP BARN LOSS 
Margaret Mattison, of South Charles- 


ton, O., has sued the Clark County 
Farmers Mutual Protective and Aid 
Association and the First Joint Stock 


Land Bank of Dayton for a $2,000 fire 
loss on a barn. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH 
PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 


danuary 1, 1924 
Cash Capital $ 2.000,000.00 
Assets 11.275.626.67 
Liabilities, except Capital 5.87 3,397.23 


Surplus toPolicyholders 5.402.229.4944 
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Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. IvEs, President 








Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 





“* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.’’ 























FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $3,008,963.36 


THE YORKSHIRE 


FIRE, —— SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
ND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
Uv. a BRANCH, 8 Maiden Lane, New York 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. 


Liabilities, $1,625,185.05 Surplus, $1,583,778.31 
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LA. & MiSSIssiPPi céeeescee eoes-James R, Ross.. eeeceee -New Orleans, La. 
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Colurado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 


Under Same Management THE GREAT WESTERW FIRE 
INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance ) Co. -o.—Capital | $400.600 


NAPOLEON PICARD, Secy-Treas. 
LICENSED IN 





Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New ersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Sovth Carolina, Tennessee, ‘Texas 
MA ROU Wisconatn 
RE svespence COMPANY 
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A good _ for good agents. 
Assets Over Two Mill'on Dollars 
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Sir Norman Hill 
on General Average 


TALK AT STOCKHOLM MEETING 





Describes to International Law Asso- 
ciation Conditions Leading to 
Proposed Changes 





Sir Norman Hill, of England, head of 
the committee which drew up the pro- 
posed changes in the York-Antwerp 
rules on general average for presenta- 
tion to the International Law Association 
at its meeting in Stockhclm, Sweden, 
early last month, prefaced the submis- 
sion of the new rules with a description 
of conditions which appear to render 
changes necessary. He reviewed the 
recent history of general average in the 
talk which follows: 

It is, I conceive, the making of the 
principles of general average of greater 
service to the oversea commerce of the 
world, and the success of our work must, 
I] think, depend in great measure on thie 
extent to which we can further apply 
those principles for the purpose of min- 
imizing loss incident to sea perils. We 
have to deal with those critical occasions 
when those in charge cf a maritime ven- 
ture are called upon to decide what cer- 
tain loss shall be incurred in order to 
avert the danger of a greater loss to 
which the venture as a whole is exposed. 
Our object therefore is to minimize loss, 
and in using for that purpose the prin- 
ciples of general average we encourage 
calculated to result to the greatest com- 
the making of that sacrifice which is best 
mon benefit. Of necessity the method 
involves the sacrifice of individual inter- 
ests for the common good, but that 
method is made practicable from the 
business point of view by providing in 
general average that whatever is so sac- 
rificed shall be made good out of the 
common purse of 2 the interests on 
risk, : 

After the sacrifice has been made it is 
important that its cost should be dis- 
tributed fairly and equitably over the 
interests benefitted. But in considering 
the adjustment of the lass I think it well 
that we should bear in mind that loss 
from the perils of the sea is a factor in 
the cost of sea transport, and therefore 
a factor in determining either the price 
received by the producer, or the price 
paid by the consumer, of the commed- 
ities carried. 


To Encourage Loss Reductions 


It is true that in the first instance an 
individual loss may fall on the ship, or 
its cargo, and that it may be paid for 
in the first instance by the shipowner, or 
by the shipper, or by the receiver of the 
goods, and that it may be covered by 
insurance—and it is the fact that under 
the principles of general average par- 
ticular interests will receive on some 
voyages, and pay on others. | But ulti- 
mately, taking the long view it 1s either 
the producer or the consumer who has 
to bear both loss and the risk of loss, 
for both are reflected in price. | 

I emphasize this point as, whilst the 
equitable distribution of the burden of 
the sacrifice is important, I regard it as 
of secondary importance to the encour- 
agement in the time of emergency, ot 
prompt and effective action for the pur- 
pose of minimizing loss. 

Or to put my point in another way: 
oversea commerce as a whole benefits 
from the minimization of loss, and there- 
fore that is the question of primary 
importance. ; 

The actual method in which less which 
is unavoidable is distributed is of second- 
ary importance, so long as the same 
method be adopted in dealing with all 
the oversea commerce of the world, be- 
cause the business interests directly 
concerned, those are the shipowners, 





It is necessary, in the first place, to 
determine on the country whose law is 
applicable. That in itself is a matter ot 
merchants, and underwriters, will adjust, 
in accordance with the methods adopted, 
the freights, prices, or premiums for 
which they work. 


Origin of Revisions 


Before referring to the report of the 
Drafting Committee I must, but only 
very briefly, recall to your memory the 
steps taken by the International Law As- 
sociation in recent years with a view 
of making the principles of general aver- 
age of greater service to the oversea 
commerce of the werld. 

All are agreed that the formulation of 
the York-Antwerp rules 1890 was a 
notable achievement, and that the degree 
of certainty and uniformity established 
under those rules have helped materially 
in securing both the primary and second- 
ary objects of general average. 

But the aim of the rules of 1890 was 
strictly limited. The importance cf cer- 
tainty and uniformity upon al! points was 
recognized, but the then differences in 
the principles and practices of the na- 
tions were so wide, or so little under- 
stood, as to render impossible the 
adoption of anything in the nature of a 
general international code of general 
average. In those circumstances the 
International Law Association concen: 
trated its energies on formulating rules 
of practice prescribing the manner in 
which the loss entailed in certain kinds 
of sacrifice should be berne, and in doing 
that it drew from the laws and practices 
of all nations—it selected the method 
which common experience had shown to 
be best calculated to attain the obiect 
in view in regard to each of the kinds 
of sacrifice indicated—but on the other 
hand it made no attempt to lay down 
general principles, or even to reconcile 
those upon which the rules of practice 
it adopted had been built up. 


Cases Arising Outside Rules 


Uniformity and certainty were thereby 
attained, but only in regard to the classes 
of sacrifice with which the rules dealt. 
The proportion provided for, to the total 
number of claims that arise was con- 
siderable, because the types of sacrifice 
selected and dealt with in the rules rep- 
resented certainly 50 per cent., and 
probably considerably more than 50 per 
cent. of that total, but as new methods 
are employed on oversea transport, and 
as the interests benefitting from the sac- 
rifice became more complex, more and 
more cases arise which are outside the 
specified classes for which alone the 
rules provide. 


Now all such outside cases have to be 
dealt with in accordance with such law 
and practice as may be applicable. And 
in many cases there are few, if any, who 
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can say with certainty what that law and 
practice is. 

increasing difficulty with the develop- 
ment of the liner services loading and 
discharging at the ports of several coun- 
tries on the same voyage. 

And when that question has been 
solved, there remains the still greater 
difficulty of ascertaining what is the law 
of that country. 

If you ask me where you will find the 
British law, I can only refer you to 
“Lowndes on General Average” which 
is a book of 417 pages. 

In the United States the law is similar 
to the British law, whatever that may be, 
but with important differences. 

If I ask you where I can find your 
laws I think that collectively you will 
have to refer me to 25 different, and 
differing codes, and if I press you I 
think that you will have to admit that 
many of them are out of date. 

The result is that the adjusters apply 
the York-Antwerp rules in the cases that 
come within those rules, and deal with 
the rest, in the main, according to the 
methods which to each individual ad- 
juster seems fair and equitable. 

The doubt and uncertainty that results 
acts to the prejudice of oversea com- 
merce. If the primary object of general 
average—the minimization of loss—is to 
be secured, those upon whom rests the 
responsibility of deciding what sacrifice 
is best calculated to result to the com- 
mon benefit must be assured that, so 
long as they act within clearly defined 
and easily understood principles, what- 
ever is sacrificed will be made good out 
of the common purse. 


General average is of no value to over- 
sea commerce if at the critical moment 
it does not help the man upon whom the 
responsibility rests, to subordinate the 
consideration of individual interests to 
the common good. 

Now can that help be given by merely 
elaborating rules dealing with certain 
specified classes of sacrifice? 


That the existing York-Antwerp rules 
needed bringing up to date was recog- 
nized by the International Law Associa- 
tion as long ago as 1905, and a committee 
was then appointed, on the motion of 
M. Langlois, to review the position, but 
so far no progress has been made in that 
direction, beyond the addition of the 
Antwerp rule of 1903 


(To be continued) 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,225,877.59 
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David G. Baird Gets 
License Renewed 


HIS INTEGRITY UNQUESTIONED 





Supt. Beha Decides to Restore License 
of Prominent Cotton Broker 
After Investigation 





Insurance Superintendent James A. 
Beha has decided to reissue the broker- 
age license of David G. Baird, the well- 
known cotton insurance broker who had 
his license cancelled in May of this year. 
Friends of Mr. Baird are delighted with 
the news of his vindication. Mr. Baird 
is head of Baird & Co., insurance brok- 
ers, has charge of the cotton department 
of Marsh & McLennan, and is president 
of the Export Insurance Company of 
New York. He is now resuming his in- 
surance activities. 

Mr. Baird acquired prestige in New 
York insurance circles through his rapid 
rise in the business. Still under thirty 
years of age, he has built up a large 
cotton insurance business until today he 
is one of the recognized leaders in this 
field. Before he started out as an in- 
dependent insurance broker, Mr. Baird 
was with the Guaranty Trust Company, 
and his knowledge of insurance required 
by banks gained while with that bank 
has enabled him to develop a substantial 
insurance business with financial insti- 
tutions. ciak 

Following is the text of the letter 
sent by Superintendent Beha to Mr. 
Baird’s attorney: 

“Your request made some time ago 
that 1 give favorable consideration to 
again granting a broker’s license to David 
G. Baird has been duly considered. I 
have carefully gone over the records in 
this department concerning the applica- 
tion of Mr. Baird for a renewal of his 
license made some time ago. I have 
given consideration to the findings made 
on said application and I intend my ac- 
tion as in no way criticising the action 
then taken. I have also taken into con- 
sideration additional facts which have 
been brought to my attention. 

“My confidence in Mr. Baird’s honesty 
and integrity is such that I have con- 
cluded that upon his filing the proper 
application for the renewal of his license 
I shall direct that same be issued to 
him.” 





HEADS N. A. A. ON COAST 


Arnold Hodgkinson, who resigned last 
week as manager of the Board of Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the National 
Automobile Club, which is supported by 
the Pacific Coast Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference and run in competi- 
tion with the American Automobile As- 
sociation. Mr. Hodgkinson succeeds C. 
D. Babcock, who resigned several weeks 
ago. 





HOLD MARINE CONFERENCE 


Marine insurance superintendents and 
underwriters of the Automobile who are 
holding a general conference this week 
in Hartford took up the question of 
rate-cutting at their meeting Tuesday 
with F. J. Hanratty, marine underwriter 
at Philadelphia, and George Richards, 
underwriter at Boston, leading the dis- 
cussion. 
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Casualty and Surety News 











High Lights On The 
White Sulphur Meet 


TWO GOOD CONVENTIONS HELD 


Acquisition Cost and Contract Bond Un- 
derwriting Shared Attention 
With Golf and Play 


The conventions ‘of the two national 
casualty associations with the very long 
names, which for the purpose of this 
story will hereinafter be described as the 
companie »s’ association and the agents’ 
association, have met in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., and while the event was 
a happy one socially the meetings broke 
up at rather a high tension. 

Reason: acquisition cost agreement. 

Most of the members of the “agents’ 
association” present are in reality gen 
eral agents and these men are not happy 
under the new arrangement. They think 
it is working out to their disadvantage 
and that the position of the general 
agent is not so comfortable and profit 
uble as it was. In one of the longest 
executive committee reports ever pre- 
sented to any insurance gathering G. 
Arthur Howell, of Atlanta, chairman, 
made the statement the companies are 
paying more in direct acquisition cost to 
develop business by additional appoint 
ments, denying at the same time that 
underwriting results were so satisfactory 
as formerly. President Braniff of the 
agents’ association, also made the charge 
that the new rules have, increased pro- 
duction cost. 

Both of them said that the acquisition 
cost operation was decidedly unsatis 
factory and intimated that they were a 
crusher which would break general 
agency backs. x » 


Braniff Proves That People Pay Atten- 
tion To Address 

It is seldom that the address of the 
president of an insurance organization 
can cause so much excitement and re 
sentment as Mr. Braniff’s effort. The ex- 
citement and resentment here were in 
the breasts of the company men. In 
brief, the members of the companies’ 
acquisition cost committee, in particular, 
were furious that they had not had a 
chance to see Braniff’s address or at least 
heard what he was going to say before 
he sent out copies of the document to the 
newspapers. They thought he was 
wrong and that opportunity should have 
been given them in advance of the read- 
ing of the paper to outline their ob- 
jections. After the paper was read they 
immediately asked for a conference and 
for hours in a hotel room—until about 2 
o'clock in the morning in fact—they 
argued with Braniff to convince him “of 
his errors.” Braniff would not acknowl- 
edge that he was in error. It developed 
that the views expressed were not the 
exclusive personal possession of the 
Oklahoma City general agent, but were 
shared by the other general agents as 
proved when Howell read the executive 
committee report. The night conference 
in the room broke up when it was sug- 
gested that the discussion be transferred 
-to the next day’s meeting of the agents’ 
association. The companies called upon 
Vice-President A. J. Ferres of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. to answer Mr. 


Braniff. 
His talk is reproduced in part else- 
where. ae 


Contract Bonding 

Sharing in importance with acquisition 
cost was the discussion over contract 
bonding. Here is a type of coverage 
which has everybody worried. Not only 
is it unprofitable in many aspects, but 
there is considerable feeling on the part 
of the contractors’ association that there 
should be more care and selection in the 
underwriting and that certain types of 
contractors should not be bonded at all 
because when they are bonded it gives 


these men an endorsement which the re- 
liable contractors say should not be 
given. General Marshall, of the con- 
tractors’ assoc iation, was present to voice 
the views of his people. There have been 
plenty of committee meetings on the 
subject, in which there has been partici- 
pation by the contractors, the state high- 
way engineers and the surety company 
underwriters and agents. Progress is 
being made in the way of uniformity in 
iorms—put up to the Surety Association 
for o.k.—and in suggestions for uniform 
financial statements. A suggestion that 
careless contract bond underwriters be 
penalized through withholding of rein- 
surance did not meet general approval. 


ets 


Towner Held Attention 

There were numerous highspots in the 
conventions in the papers read and ad 
dresses given 

Kasily one of the most important ad- 
dresses of the year was that of R. H. 
Towner, the surety rater, who came 
down from New York to give what prac- 
tically was a little treatise on the under- 
writing of the entire business. Towner 
is a super-authority who sees facts with 
his eyes open and is lucky enough to 
possess the vision which all prophets 
and forecasters should have if they are 
worth their salt, and he feels rightly that 
to look ahead is at least as important 
in this business as to look behind. This 
very subject of hindsight and foresight, 
of the value of cycles of past experience 
coupled with economic prognostication, 
furnished an interesting discussion at 
the meeting following ‘Towner’s report, 
some of those participating in it being 
Irederick Richardson, General Acci- 
dent; G. I*. Michelbacher of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; Frank J. O’Neill, Royal 
Indemnity; Norman R. Moray, Hartford 
A. & 1.; William Brosmith, Travelers; 
and Clarence W. Hobbs. 

Mr. Towner’s address is to be printed 
and every young underwriter (as well as 
the old ones), should read it and find 
where they are drifting. One of his dis- 
concerting statements was that the com- 
panies are in for a lot of losses as far 
ahead as 1930 on some cantonment con- 
tracts made during the early days of the 
war. 

Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER printed the 
first half of Mr. Towner’s paper last 
week and the balance this week. 

* Ok Ok 
Phil Braniff Meets Leading Underwriters 


Philip Braniff, the brilliant young 
brother of T. E. Braniff, and who is 
connnected with the Braniff agency at 
Oklahoma City, attended his first con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents. He is the 
man who is editor of “The Tebco Mes- 
senger,” the most widely quoted of all 
the local agency organs. He combines 
news with shrewd comment. For in- 
stance, in his September 24 bulletin he 
quotes the public official rates to be 
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used in soliciting bond business result- 

ing from the November election. 

An Aristocracy of Insurance Production 
Brains 

The National Surety Association of 
Casualty and Surety Agents is not large 
in membership, but it bulks high in. 
brains. It is the most aristocratic of all 
the organizations as there is not a mem- 
ber in it who buys his golf balls at the 
I’, W. Woolworth Stores or would think 
cf wearing a sweater not good enough 
for the Prince of Wales. The leaders 
are men with large incomes, and here is 
a secret: those incomes are not all made 
in the insurance business. One of the 
members of the association told THe 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER that he had made 
$150,000 recently through a connection 
that had nothing to do with insurance; 
another has cleaned up on a patent medi- 
cine; at least two are doing well with 
investments and mortgages. One of them 
said to THe Eastern UNDERWRITER: 

“You may wonder why we are making 
such a kick about the workings of the 
acquisition cost agreement when our 
country club dues are the least of our 
worries. Well, I'll tell you. Our major 
interest is insurance and we feel that we 
should be able to get along on insurance 
alone, if we had to. Now, if we can’t 
survive on what we are getting from 
the insurance end of our work, naturally 
we will be forced to go outside to sup- 
plement our income, even more than we 
have in the past. And that statement of 

Arthur Howell in the executive com- 
mittee report about diversifying our in- 
terests, if we do not get a square deal 
in the insurance business, should not be 
taken with a grain of salt. Arthur re- 
flected our sentiments exactly.” 

Of course, it would be a shame if those 
general agents who attended White 
Sulphur and who have done so much 
to build up insurance in public esteem 
should have to put their muttons in a lot 
of different baskets, but those who know 
and therefore admire their capabilities 
feel that they will continue in the insur- 
ance business to the end, even if they 
increase the number of their baskets. 
You can’t keep a good insurance man 
down. i ee 

Brosmith’s Masterly Address 

At the conclusion of the address of 
William Brosmith, expressing his per- 
plexity in trying to figure out the “Amer- 
ican System of  Classification”—why 
there is such a mix-up in the state inter- 
pretation of what a company can and 
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cannot write, one of his audience made 
the comment: 

“That’s one of the greatest papers ever 
delivered in the insurance business. It 
is absolutely unanswerable.” 

A neighbor, however, who is opposed 
to the introduction in this country of 
the European system, retorted by say- 
ing : 

“I think it is answerable. Under the 
present system there is better observance 
of Bureau rules and more general Bu- 
reau responsibility and also a_ better 
selection of experts and specialists than 
if the barriers of classification and cov- 
crage were pulled down.” 

One of the insurance papers printed 
that picture of William Brosmith taken 
some years ago which makes him lock 
like the Kaiser. 

“As long as they don’t go over to Hol- 
land and take a snap of the former 
H. 1. H. as he looks at the present time 
1 have no real kick,’ was the comment 
of the Travelers’ counsel in response to 
kidding. x * x* 

E. S. Lott Did Not Attend 

There was no significance in the ab- 
sence of Edson S$. Lott from the conven- 
tion. ‘The president of the United States 
Casualty has been attending more con- 
ventions than any other chief executive 
in the business and could not make this 
one. James J. Meador represented the 
company. = 


Mixed Business With Play 

In many respects those national 
casualty conventions are the ideal con- 
ventions. Business all morning and 
pleasure all aiternoon. Then you can 
take your choice. Some conventions in 
the insurance business keep going from 
9 o’clock in the morning until night, with 
even group meetings to make it a full 
day, and about the end of the second 
day everybody is so fed up that to at- 
tend the third day sessions 1s lke pulling 
teeth. 

Undoubtedly, the social side of the 
casualty conventions is responsible for 
their growing attendance and the fact 
that the delegates want to stay to the 
finish. ‘They certainly make the conven- 
tions attractive for the wives and there 
are more women at the casualty conven- 
tions than at any of the others. 

Both the National Association and 
the International Association should pay 
Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
I’. & D., and Mrs. Welton, some sort of 
a bonus for attending, as they are a de- 
cided asset. On ‘Tuesday night of last 
week, just before dinner, there were 
thirty people in the suite of the Weltons. 

Miss Betty Welton also added several 
points to the percentage table of the 
social side. Another popular suite was 
that of the National Surety and New 
York Indemnity. The rooms of Mr. and 
Mrs. John L. Mee and Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas L. Beam attracted crowds. Mr. 
Mee, who is vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety and New York Indemnity 
and head of the agency department, was 
also congratulated upon the publication 
of a children’s book of which he is the 
author. Mr. Beam is vice-president of 
the New York Indemnity. The Nationai 
Surety and the New York Indemnity 
gave bouquets of roses to all the women 
guests of the banquet; and for men 
there were leather pocketbooks and Gen- 
eral Dawes pipes. 

* * * 
Globe’s Dinner 


Another of the pleasing social func- 
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tions was a dinner of the Globe In- 
demnity, with A. Duncan Reid—not in 
the chair, as everybody present had a 
chair—but very much in evidence. Here 
is one of the real popular insurance 
presidents, one of the few addressed by 
a nickname by his representatives. It’s 
only the insurance papers which do not 
call him “Dune.” They have to preserve 
the status dignitorium, or whatever the 
Romans called it. 
% 2 

Will Have Beautiful Building 
Frederick Richardson, manager of the 
General Accident, a man who is an orna- 
ment to the business by reason of tow- 
ering mentality and breadth of view, has 
added to his other accomplishments a 
considerable knowledge of architecture 
and engineering as upon his shoulders 
has fallen the responsibility for seeing 
that the new building of the General in 
Philadelphia is correct from the stand- 
points of art, comfort, adaptability and 

essential floor space requirements. 

* 


A eeteet 

Talking about adaptability and ver- 
satility there is I, Robertson-Jones, the 
former university professor who is a bul- 
wark in the casualty business because 
of his dissemination of sound common 
sense statements interpreting events 
which have a bearing on insurance. With 
Hartwell Cabell, New York insurance 
lawyer, and one other man he runs after 
office hours a co-operative apartment 
house building in an exclusive residence 
district of New York. 

* * * 
Some of the New Officers 

The election of F. Highlands Burns, 
president of the Maryland Casualty, as 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
will give general satisfaction, as he is 
not only an able executive but one of 
whom insurance generally can be proud. 
He started in an humble position with 
his company and his advancement was 
strictly on merit. He held each position 
with credit to himself and his company 
and when he reached the top everybody 
was pleased. The International elected 
Charles H. Remington, vice-president of 


the Aetna Life, as its vice-president. 
Mr. Remington attended the conven- 
tion, and everybody was glad to meet 


him. Here is a case of one of the strong- 
est and hardest working insurance 
executives of the country who had done 
very little mixing and who has not de- 
voted much time to play. He got into 
the habit of continuous industry when 
he was a boy in a department store 
working for a very small weekly wage. 
Despite the fact that he has been very 
much of a “desk man” of recent years 
he has none of the gruffness or short, 
choppy manner sometimes associated 
with that type of executive but is big- 
hearted, sympathetic, thoughtful and one 
of the very best letter writers which the 
insurance business has so far produced. 
a 


Another Presidency For J. W. Henry 

The agents’ association elected James 
W. Henry of Pittsburgh president. Mr. 
Henry has been president of lots of as- 
sociations. He is the kind of man who 
eventually will head any association 
which he joins for the reason that the 
members will know it is being steered in 
the right direction when he is at the 
helm. A mighty fine insurance man, a 
good fellow and another one of the 
crowd that started as an office boy. 

x ok * 


Adams Scores Again 


Claris Adams, the eloquent young 1n- 
surance lawyer of Indianapolis, moved 
the casualty convention in White Sul- 


phur Springs to just as much applause 
and just as easily as he has other in- 
surance organizations. None can resist 
his silver tongue and this young man can 


go far. His White Sulphur talk was an 
improvement on his others as it con- 
tained more constructive suggestions. 


His principal suggestion is that insur- 
ance men cultivate the friendship and 
good will of daily newspaper editors in 
their communities in order to help bring 
about a better understanding of insur- 
ance on the part of the general public. 


Pleased With Cincinnati Enquirer Story 

George E. Turner, manager of the 
Casualty Information Clearing House, 
told the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents at White Sulphur, that 
he saw a marked awakening to insur- 
ance news possibilities on the part of 
managing and city editors of newspapers 
as a result of the publication by the 
Cincinnati Enquirer of more than two 
columns in reporting an address made 
by Henry S. Ives before the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, meeting 
in Cincinnati. 


NON-ASSESSABLE CLAUSE 





Casualty Mutual Tried to Issue That 
Kind of Contract Attached to 
Bonds for Banks 


That no bank has the right to hazard 
the interests of its depositors by ac- 
cepting surety bonds from mutuals was 
one of the statements made in the re- 
port of the executive committee of the 
agents’ association at White Sulphur 
Springs last week. The report of the 
committee discussing the subject said in 


part 
It came to the notice of your chairman that 
a certain casualty mutual was undertaking to 


issue conde to banks in the State of Georgia, 
attaching to such bonds a non-assessable clause 
in violation of the laws of that state and the 
specific ruling of the insurance commissioner. 
A special committee interested itself in this 
matter and co-operated with the president of 
the Georgia Association of Insurance Agents, 
also with the casualty and surety committee of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents, 
with the result that this practice was discon- 
tinued in Georgia which meant the loss of the 
business to the mutual, as the banks would not 
accept assessable contracts. Your committee 
made the very proper argument before the bank- 
ing department, and before the insurance com- 
missioner, that they should not permit a bank 
to engage in the business of insurance by be- 
coming an underwriter of other banks and other 
classes of policyholders, as this involved not only 
their underwriting the business of bonds but 
also such hazardous casualty line as compensa- 
tion, automobile liability, public liability and all 
other lines of this character. It was pointed out 
that public interest required state officials to 
protect the depositors of banks against the dan- 
gers that would come to them by banks render- 
ing themselves liable to assessments as members 
of mutual insurance organizations. 


Acquisition As Howell 
Committee Sees It 


HARD ON GENERAL AGENTS 
Committee Chairman Says 


10% Overwriting Commission Proves 
Imperative for Existence 


Executive 


In the report of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, Chair- 


man Howell said he regretted that “no 


definite results have been accomplished 
by your committee in its efforts to ob- 
tain relief for general agents whc have 
been so severely hurt by the acquisition 
cost rules.” Continuing he said: 

These rules have had the effect of reducing 
the overwriting margin of the general agent 
to a figure that does not cover actual operating 
expense which such general agent really super- 
vises considerable territory. Not only has the 
appointment of a great number of regional agents 
resulted in an increase in commissions paid by 
general agency contract with agents who are 
really local agents in that they do not extend 
their operations to outside territory by develop- 
ing such territory through sub-agents, has made 
it all the more difficult for the bona fide general 
agent to continue his business along lines that 
best protect and develop the interests of his 
company, 

I believe that it not only costs the companies 
more in direct acquisition cost to develop busi 
ness by the appointment of a great number of 
“local general agents,’ ” but that in the long 
run such companies will find that underwriting 
results are not as satisfactory as they would have 
heen under the real general agency plans which 
contemplates the supervision of considerable 
territory by those agents experienced and com- 
petent to develop business along lines that best 
serve the companies and the policyholders. I 
cannot believe that the companies will get the 
same character of service from such local rep- 
resentatives as they would get from real gen- 
eral agents, but the real agents cannot operate 
properly unless their overwriting margin is 
greater than is provided under the present ac- 
quisition cost rules. 
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agent covering extensive territory (I might also 
say “expensive” territory under present condi- 
tions) and I know that a margin of 10% over- 
writing commission is absolutely necessary if 
the business is to be intensively developed and 
the proper service provided for sub-agents and 
their assured. In the past eight or ten years 
the expense of home offices have increased, but 
they have been able to apply the remedy of 
increased rates. The expenses of general agents 
have also increased, but where is our remedy? 
It would take one blessed with a most vivid 
imagination to see anything resembling a rem- 
edy in the present acquisition cost rules. They 
have resulted in decreased commissions through 
the appointment of regional agents and the loss 
to the general agents of many larger producers 
who have secured direct reporting general 
agency contracts. It is unquestionably true that 
those general agents rating over considerable 
territory are actually ‘cin business at a loss if 
they are really and truly developing their terri- 
tory as it should be developed by any one de- 
serving the appointment as general agent and 
the responsibility that should go with it. The 
“local-general agent” has the name and com- 
pensation minus the responsibility, and in most 
cases minus the experience. Is it fair to expect 
those who do have the responsibility to “carry 
on” without proper compensation for the serv- 
ices they are giving? Unless some relief is 
afforded the general agents cannot stand the 
continuing drain that of necessity results from 
unprofitable operations. The fact that they have 
survived as long as they have and are continuing 
to do their very best is due to that optimism 
that is always present with the pioneers and the 
real developers of business. It is a tribute to 
their devotion to the business which has engaged 
their best thoughts and efforts for so many 
years, as well as to their loyalty to the inter- 
ests of the companies they represent. We are 
hanging on and hoping that the relief we are 
fairly entitled to will soon be forthcoming. 

If relief is not afforded general agents, they 
may be forced to follow the plan that has been 
the only salvation for the Southern farmer, who 
has in the past relied entirely on cotton as a 
means of livelihood. When the boll weevil came 
along and hit that farmer’s cotton he was put 
clear out of business. While they have found 
some means of fighting the boll weevil with 
poison (I haven’t exactly reached the point of 
suggesting that we use poison) the farmer who 
is now really successful is planting cotton as 
only one of the many lines; he has diversified 
his crops. That’s about the only real way to 
beat the boll weevil. 


Boll Weevil Simile 


There have been many pests that general 

agents have had to fight in their efforts to pro- 
duce a crop of profitable casualty business, One 
of the first ones that was a serious menace was 
the Emmett ruling which really caused the or- 
ganization of this association. The breed has 
varied with such offsprings as state insurance, 
excess commissions, reciprocals, mutuals and 
whatnot. The hardy general agent has gone 
right ahead in spite of all these obstacles, but 
now comes the boll weevil in the shape of the 
acquisition cost rules, which is absolutely killing 
off the crop of sub- agency production. If no 
remedy is forthcoming to counteract the adverse 
effect of these rules, we are left as an only 
alternative the diversification of our crops by 
directing our energies into lines of endeavor that 
hold forth some promise of proper compensation 
for services performed. 

It is disappointing that our friends and prin- 
cipals, the companies, do not call us more often 
into conference on matters that are of vital 
interest to us as well as to them. So frequently 
in the past things have been done or undertaken 
without any knowledge whatsoever on our part 
until they had gotten pretty well under way. 
Many of those titnes were of vital importance 
to us, and we have been compelled to interest 
ourselves in them and seek conferences that we 
felt should have been granted in advance of 
action, because in more than one instance the 
conference, when granted, resulted in a change 
of plans, all of which could just as easily have 
been arranged for at first if the conference had 
been held before action was taken. 

It is our hope that we will be called into con- 
ference more frequently in the future than has 
heen the case in the past. It is not that we 
wish to tell the companies how they should run 
their business, but we do feel that we have an 
unquestionable right to discuss with the com- 
panies the things that they intend doing that 
are going to effect our business or the business 
of our policyholders. 

This association was organized many years ago 
to protect the interests of agents. It has always 
been steadfast in protecting the casualty and 
surety business from abuses, and it may always 
be counted on to use its every effort in up- 
holding those things that are good and opposing 
everything that is bad for the business. 

The association can be made a much greater 
power for constructive progress if its members 
will take more interest in its work, and acquaint 
its officers with their ideas of development and 
co-operate in putting those ideas across. The 
membership at large does not take enough _in- 
terest in the affairs of the association. They 
are not quick encugh to call on the association 
for help when conditions arise that might be 
harmful to the business. This is a mistake. 
Your officers should be kept posted on all mat- 
ters of this kind as they could undoubtedly be 
of great help in solving many problems that 
arise in competition for and development of 
business. It is not fair to the business or to 
other agents for any of our members to permit 
barmful conditions to exist in their localities 
without bringing them to the attention of the 
officers of the association, so that all the power 
and influence of the association can be used to 
sane out such abuses before they spread else- 
where. 

Your officers and members of all committees 
welcome the opportunity to advance your in- 
terests in every legitimate manner. They need 
your co-operation and help, It is your associa- 
tion as well as theirs, It is our association, and 
we should all do everything possible to strength- 
en it and increase its influence and u 
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Ferres Defends Rules 
On Acquisition Cost 


HIS REPLY TO T. E. BRANIFF 





Declares That New Commission Regu- 
lations Are Incorrectly Blamed for 
General Agency Troubles 


The companies were given the cour- 
tesies of the floor at the convention in 
White Sulphur of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents in 
order that they might reply to certain 
paragraphs of the address of President 
T. E. Braniff of the agents relative to 
acquisition cost, the accuracy of which 
the companies’ representatives ques- 
tioned. A. J. Ferres, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, was the prin- 
cipal spokesman for the acquisition cost 
committee. 

Mr. Ferres said he thought the pub- 
lication of Mr. Braniff’s report would 
work a serious injury to the business of 
casualty insurance as a whole, as some 
of the statements in the report could 
not be justified by the facts. There- 
fore, they should be contradicted 
where erroneous. He said that there 
is no opposition to the general agency 
system among the membership of the 
companies’ acquisition cost committee. 
There are nine members of that com- 
mittee and nine friends of the general 
agency system. The Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Company is largely a branch office 
company and yet there is no resident 
manager connected with the company 
in whom the Fidelity & Casualty has 
more confidence than it has in those 
general agents who still represent it, 
so the attitude of the Fidelity & 
Casualty in its participation in the 
acquisition cost rule making has been 
entirely friendly. 

“It seems to me that one result of the 
discussions with your association is to 
show that there is one fundamental dif- 
ference of opinion between us and that 
difference is as to what is the reason 
for the condition which confronts the 
general agency system,” he said. “We 
have never been able to convince Mr. 
Braniff or the others that the troubles 
which confront them today are not the 
result of the acquisition cost rules. 
Troubles concerning the general agents 
have been injected in the business with- 
in the past ten or fifteen years and 
they are not the outgrowth of the 
acquisition cost rules, but it is our 
opinion that these rules can ameliorate 
the situation to some extent if com- 
plete support of the rules can be given 
by agents and the companies as they 
are now drawn, or as they can be modi- 
fied. 

“Mr. Braniff was wrong in his state- 
ment that as the result of the present 
acquisition cost rules the level of com- 
missions has gone up instead of down. 
I am not taking issue with him on 
the business of his own office, but the 
level of business commissions in _ this 
country has certainly gone down since 
these rules have been adopted, although 
that may not be the case as far as the 
level of his commissions are concerned. 


The Branch Offices 


“The - Fidelity & Casualty’s business 
‘is handled largely from branch offices 
and comes principally from points out- 
side of the cities in which the branch 
offices are located. There is hardly a 
single branch office city which produces 
a major portion of the business pro- 
duced in that particular territory. This 
means that our business is subject to 
exactly the same competition as the 
business of the general agents here. It 
is not personal business. It is gotten 
from brokers and agents. We _ are, 
therefore, subject to the open competi- 
tion of every general agent; and of 
every company developing business in 
the territory. 

“What has been the result of opera- 
tion of those rules? There is not a 
single Fidelity & Casualty branch office 


in which the level of commissions since 
those rules became effective has not 
been reduced on every line affected by 
those rules. This is certainly in con- 
tradiction of what Mr. Braniff says in his 
report. We are adopting the rules not to 
increase the pressure on the general 
agency system, but to reduce it. If all 
companies will forget their greed for 
business*and live up to the rules you 
will have a situation which is a decided 
improvement. 

“No, the trouble with the casualty 
business today is not the acquisition 
rules. They merely enforce the ordinary 
common principles of. business sense. 
Some companies cannot see that there 
are only 100 cents to the dollar. Until 
they see this we will have that kind 
of competition.” 


Appeals for Aid to Defeat 
Monopolistic Compensation Act 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Insurance Federa- 
tion of Missouri has sent an urgent ap- 
peal to its members and to all insurance 
men in the state to join in the fight to 
defeat the monopolistic state workmen’s 
compensation act which will be submitted 
to the vcters at the November elections. 

Through the activities of the various 
labor groups interested in this measure, 
and the politicians who see in it another 
opportunity to grab some power and 
lucrative jobs, the bill stands an excel- 
lent chance of being passed. 

The Associated Industries of Misscuri, 
the only organization authorized to 
handle funds for the defeat of the bill, 
is badly in need of money with which to 
carry on the state-wide educational cam- 
paign needed to inform the people of 
the dangers of the measure. To beat it 
will require a very large rural vote. It 
is feared that the labor element will be 
able to roll up a very large majority in 
St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Springfield, Hannibal, Joplin, Sedalia 
and other large cities. It is the gravest 
situation that has yet faced writers of 
employers liability insurance in Missouri. 


Are Commissions High 
on Contract Bonds? 


NOT FOR CAPABLE AGENTS 





Views of National Association Executive 
Committee Outlined at White 
Sulphur Meeting 





The subject of commissions on con- 
tract bonds was discussed by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Agents at 
White Sulphur Springs last week. The 
report in part follows: 


Our members have been advised of the con- 
ferences held on June 7 between committees rep- 
resenting the Associated General Contractors, the 
State Highway Officials, Surety Companies, and 
this Association, with the intention of inves- 
tigating certain criticisms that were made of 
surety companies and surety agents by the con- 
tractors and by highway officials. This crit- 
icism was directed primarily to the furnishing 
of contract bonds and bid bonds to irresponsible 
contractors. A very strong feeling prevailed 
among the representatives of the contractors’ 
association and highway officials that surety 
agents and companies were largely responsible 
for these conditions, but it was pointed out by 
those in the surety business that these abuses 
came principally from the inexperienced agents 
representing the newer and inexperienced bonding 
companies, although it must be admitted that a 
certain amount of careless underwriting has been 
done by those who should know better. It was 
felt that bid bonds caused much of the trouble. 
Therefore, a resolution was passed at this meet- 
ing that it was the sense of the meeting that 
bid bonds should be abolished, as it was 
lieved that irresponsible contractors would find 
it more difficult to put up certified checks 
than to secure bid bonds. 

The contractors claimed that the commission 
paid agents was too large, and that these large 
commissions influenced the agents te accept un- 
desirable business regardless of the merits of 
the contractor. Members of this association 
know that this is not true of the well qualified 
experienced surety agents. Any agent who will 
let the matter of commissions bribe him into 
placing undesirable business with his company 
is not particular as to the amount of such a 
bribe, as he is unfaithful to his trust, and 
crooked at heart, and would be bribed by a 
amount of commissions that might be steed, 
be it great or small. Representatives of your 
association were prepared to justify the com- 
missions paid agents, and to explain the service 
rendered by the well qualified agents in return 
for the commissions received. It was decided 
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that the matter of commission would be re- 
ferred to the surety companies for further 
consideration. 

At this conference we were favored with a 


* talk by Honorable Herbert Hoover, who ex- 


pressed pleasure that the various interests rep- 
resented at the meeting had gotten together for 
a conference and frank discussion of the prob- 
lems confronting them. He explained that his 
department was a such conferences 
in every possible wa e stated that it was 
absolutely necessary for associations of business 
merf to get together and regulate their own 
line of activity, and reconcile their differences 
and work out their own problems with all others 
at interest, otherwise it would simply be a mat- 
ter of time when Governmental agencies, whether 
— or Federal, would do the regulating for 
them 

Complaint has been made by one of our mem- 
bers regarding a situation in Portland, Ore., 
growing out of the organization by certain 
contractors of an agency called “Contractors’ 
Brokerage Association, Inc.’ 

The object of that association is to represent 
surety companies and write or broker surety 
bonds for all of the contractors belonging to 
the local association with the avowed intention 
of using the commissions thus received to 
further the interest of the contractors. They 
propose to say to the contractor that they do 
not wish to disturb his present surety arrange- 
ments, but would offer to place the contractor’s 
business with the company that he desired 
patronized on the promise that the commissions 
thus received would be used in advertising and 
furthering the interests of the contracting busi- 
ness in general. 

lt was reported to us that a number of com- 
panies had recognized this association by ap- 
pointing it as their representative. These com- 
panies have been approached with the result 
that three immediately instructed their Portland 
offices to cancel their appointment, and we have 
every reason to believe that similar action will 
be taken by all others. It is very gratifying 
indeed to realize that surety companies are so 
prompt to recognize such a protest and to co- 
operate with our association in preventing abuses 
which would not be harmful to the interests 
of agents, but to the companies as well. 





AGENTS’ RESOLUTIONS 





Go On Record Relative To Acquisition 
Cost and To Contract Bond Un- 
derwriting 


Among the resolutions passed at the 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
last week in White Sulphur were these 
relative to acquisition cost and to con- 
tract bond underwriting: Acquisition 
Cost: Resolved, that the acquisition cost 
rules at present in force on casualty 
business do not provide sufficient margin 
between the production cost for regional 
and local agents and the allowance for 
general agents to pay the expense of 
administering and rendering the service 
required of supervising general agents 
and leave a profit therefrom. We be- 
lieve experience will demonstrate that 
the branch offices of the companies can- 
not be operated within the limitations 
of these rules, and that a revision thereof 
is necessary in order to be workable. 
Our association has taken this position 
from the start and we reiterate same 
urging continued vigilance on the part 
of our officials and standing conference 
committee to this end. 

Contract Bonds: Resolved, that the 
business of Contract Bond Underwrit- 
ing is not in a satisfactory condition, 
and there is danger of further inroads, 
unless some constructive plan is evolved 
to educate and convince the public and 
public officials of the value of corporate 
suretyship over any other form of 
security. We wish to express our ap- 
preciation to the Surety Association of 
America and to the Associated General 
Contractors for the opportunity afforded 
our representatives to take part in the 
conferences held between the Associated 
General Contractors, the State Highway 
Commissioners and the Surety Com- 
panies. We believe that these confer- 
ences are a step in the right direction 
and will tend to bring about a better 
understanding between the contractors, 
the highway commissioners, the surety 
companies and surety agents on con- 
tract bonds in connection with public 
work. 





Theodore B. A. Hoppe, manager of the 
Continental Casualty Company at 277 
Broadway, has been with the company 
nineteen years. He began as a soliciting 
agent. As a special honor his anniver- 
sary will be signalized with a special pro- 
duction effort on the part of Continental 
Casualty agents. The Broadway office 


ranks third in the Continental agency 
standing. 
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Surety Rates Made 
On Scientific Basis 


DISCUSSES CYCLES 


Must Maintain Premiums at Rates That 
Distributes Experience Over Good 
and Bad Years 


TOWNER 








By R. H. Towner, of the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau, before the joint convention 
of the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents and the International 
Association of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, September 25, at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


(Continued from last week) 


“We come now to the function of pre- 
mium revenue in the payment of losses. 
Assuming a fair selection of risks the 
fund realized by underwriters will, in 
normal times, reduce to small propor- 
tions the drafts which good surety com- 
panies must make upon their premium 
revenue to meet their losses on. good 
surety underwriting. But underwriting 
becomes standardized while business 
conditions are subject to sudden and 
violent fluctuations. With standardized 
underwriting methods, surety companies 
will go on for many years giving con- 
tract bonds or depository bonds on a 
fair selection of principals, with only 
normal underwriting losses, easily met 
by an accustomed and standardized rate 
of premium. During these years the 
larger and more important fund, ‘re- 
sources of principals’ realized by the ex- 
perienced underwriters’ selecticn of 
risks, will prove sufficient to meet most 
losses, and only small drafts will be 
necessary upon the other and smaller 
sum, the revenue derived from premiums. 
A sudden change in business condi- 
tions works a violent change in the first 
fund; i. e., the ‘resources of principals.’ 
When such a change takes place and 
this large fund is violently affected, the 
result is an enormous and incredible in- 
crease in the demands made on the sec- 
ond and smaller fund; viz., the premium 
revenue. This second fund is always so 
much smaller than the first that when 


the first proves to be suddenly inade- - 


quate the effect of its failure to meet 
losses is reflected upon the second and 
smaller fund with an increase in sc- 
called ‘loss ratios’ that even to experi- 
enced underwriters seems astounding 
and almost unaccountable. It is some- 
thing that ‘insurance’ underwriters and 
rate-makers do not meet in a lifetime. 
Surety underwriters experience it per- 
haps every ten or twenty years. 


Experience Matures Slowly 


“Surety underwriters who have gone 
through the last few years of contract 
bond and depository bond underwriting 
will not heed illustrations of this change, 
or of its effect upon the loss ratios 
which must be paid from premium rev- 
enue. To find figures that will really 
illustrate it is, in a measure, difficult, 
because surety experience is so slow to 
mature. But there are several states 
where there had been hardly a single 
bank failure for many years up to 1921; 
and where, since January 1, 1921, twenty 
per cent. or more of all the State Banks 
in existence on that date have failed 
since. This has meant that depository 
bond premium rates and underwriting 
standardized on the experience of ten 
years from 1910 to 1920 have suddenly 
been subject to so violent and general 
a change in some regions of the country 
that the most experienced underwriters 
find themselves staggered by the re- 
versals of three or four past years. 

“In the twelve months of 1921, there 
were twenty-nine failures of Texas State 
Banks, or ten more than the whole num- 
ber for ten years preceding, and the 
loss in this single year due to the fail- 
ure of these twenty-nine banks, if divided 
among all the banks in the State Fund, 


would have come to over $3,400 per 
bank, or 110 times the average for the 
preceding ten years. What rate-maker 
could compute on a ‘statistical basis’ pre- 
miums that would absorb such violent 
fluctuations as this? 


Cycle of Experience 

“Public money is often deposited in 
banks for a term of years and deposi- 
tory bonds are given to cover the whole 
term; but even when this is not the case, 
sureties on depository bonds finding a 
sudden change either in the financial 
condition of the bonded bank, or a gen- 
eral change in banking conditions over 
an extensive region, cannot escape loss 
by canceling their bonds. The bond 
cannot be canceled until the deposit has 
been repaid and the bank is unable to 
repay the deposit but is, on the contrary, 
in a weakened condition, straining itself 
to keep its doors open at all. 

“Hence, in the case of depository 
bonds, premiums must allow for a long 
cycle of experience covering the entire 
period of the bad years as well as of 
the good. Premiums computed on a 
‘statistical basis’ from the depository ex- 
perience of ten years from 1910 to 1920 
would leave the surety companies in 
1922 or 1923 as emaciated as some of 
the banks themselves. It was the great 
fault of banking in some of the western, 
northwestern and southwestern states 
that during the good years they made 
great profits which they paid out in 
dividends to stockholders without in- 
creasing their capital, their surplus or 
their reserves. They failed to accumu- 
late any fat during the good years and, 
consequently, they had nothing to live 
upon during the lean years that followed. 
and hundreds of them died like sheep 
on a grassless range. 

“For both rate-maker and underwrit- 
ers on depository bonds the experience 
of these banks contains a valuable and 
necessary lesson. The rate must never 
be whittled down to a computation 
founded only on the statistical basis cf 
good years, no matter how many there 
may be. No matter how long the term 
is, the rate-maker must always foresee 
the entire cycle of experience and jpro- 
vide premiums enough in the good years 
to meet the reverses of the bad. 


Federal Reserve System 

“Underwriters who expected that the 
Federal Reserve System would greatly 
improve the underwriting experience on 
depository bonds for banks have found 
its actual effect to be exactly the op- 
posite. Depository experience is worse 
instead of better. The effect of the 
Federal Reserve System was to provide 
fresh currency issues for loans on com- 
modities while prices were rising to their 
peak. As prices declined and deflation 
set in the volume of currency was pro- 
portionately reduced. 

“Banks which had seen their deposits 
enormously increased during the period 
of inflation suffered a proportionate de- 
cline of deposits on the fall of prices, 
but they were unable to reduce their 
loans and discounts to the same extent, 
or with the same speed that their depos- 
its fell off. They obtained money from 
the Federal Reserve Banks through re- 
discount of all their best paper and this 
prolonged, for a while, the life of many 
banks. Their eventual failure was cer- 
tain, and when they did fail their sureties 
found that all their best assets had heen 
hypothecated for re-discounts. That 
which remained in the bank’s vaults was 
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of so little value that the salvage on de- 
pository losses was cut in half. 

“Twenty years ago underwriters could 
normally expect that their depository 
losses would eventually be salvaged to 
the extent of seventy or eighty per cent. 
of the loss. In the last three years they 
have been fortunate to obtain salvage of 
thirty or forty per cent. on the deposi- 
tory losses for most of the failed banks. 


Scientific vs. Statistical 


“The ‘scientific basis’ as distinguished 
from the ‘statistical basis’ for making the 
premium rates on surety bonds takes 
all the factors that I have recited into 
account. Losses are paid from two funds 
ascertained by different men and in a 
different manner, and of these, premium 
revenue is the smaller and less impcr- 
tant. But the larger fund, the ‘resources 
of principals,’ tends to become stand- 
ardized by standardized underwriting on 
long-time obligations which cannot be 
canceled when conditions change. With 
these obligations outstanding to the ex- 
tent of millions of dollars, conditions do 
suddenly change and the resources of 
principals on which surety companies 
have relied suddenly prove to be inade- 
quate. Premium revenue, accordingly, 
on this class of obligations cannot follow 
closely and statistically the experience 
of only the good years. 

“Surety underwriting would not occupy 
its useful and valuable place in modern 
business if surety rates had to change in 
accordance with such violent fluctuations 
as this. Scientific rate-making must 
maintain a reasonable stability of rates 
throughout violent fluctuations in under- 
writing conditions. Hence, premiums 
must be maintained at a rate which will 
distribute the experience of the entire 
cycle of good and bad years, and the 
scientific rate-maker must be able to 
foresee changes in conditions and pro- 
vide, in advance, sufficient premium rev- 
enue to meet them. It is not By looking 
backward at the experience of a past 
which cannot be retraced, but by look- 
ing forward to the expected experience 
of the future that correct rates are 
made. 

“The surety underwriters themselves 
must take into account the peculiar and 
complex natute of their task. Of the 
two funds out of which surety losses 
are met the first, largest and most im- 
portant, the ‘resources of principals,’ is 
realized by their care, prudence and skill 
in the selection of risks. They have to 
learn that ‘premium revenue’ in surety 
underwriting can never take the place 
of this larger fund. 

“Premium revenue can only supple- 
ment the resources of principals, but 
can never be substituted for them, and 
there is no excuse for any surety under- 
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writer hoping that with a large volume 
of sub-standard risks he can gain suffi- 
cient premium revenue to make up for 
the lack of financial responsibility on 
the part of the principals on the bonds. 
Such an idea, if it is ever permitted to 
creep into the underwriting councils of 
any surety company is quickly destruc- 
tive. 

“Surety companies that aspire to be- 
come centenarians must maintain for 
every year and every decade of that 
long period of time the soundest under- 
writing principles and sternly oppose any 
deviation frem them. Their selection of 
risks must be such that the chief fund 
for the payment of losses, the resources 
of their principals, is always maintained. 
But this alone is not enough. They must, 
besides, have such stable premium rates 
as will effectually supplement this chief 
fund and provide always for its defects. 

“They must think, not in terms of 
annual experience, but in long cycles 
of years, for it is in these cycles that 
surety experience matures. Ccensequent- 
ly, during those years when their expe- 
rience is favorable, they must Icok upon 
their annual profits not as so much 
money that is theirs forever and that 
they can keep spending as they choose. 
During the favorable years of these long 
cycles of experience their loss ratic 
should be low, but that does not mean 
that their premiums should be reduced. 


Problems of Rate-Making 


“We may now review the problem of 
their scientific basis of fidelity and surety 
rate-making in the light of the facts 
recited above and under the guidance of 
an experience of cver twenty-eight 
years, of which fifteen years has been 
spent with the Towner Rating Bureau 
itself. The first requirement for scien- 
tific rates is that they should be so com- 
puted that premium revenue will be 
measured by the exposure to loss and 
will increase as the exposure increases 
and decrease as it diminishes. This 
means that on such insurance contracts 
as bankers’ blanket bonds a large num- 
ber of separate factors ascertained by 
careful analysis of the instrument itself 
as well as cf the risk to be assumed shall 
all be taken into account, each con- 
tributing its ascertained portion of the 
total premium charge. 

“On contract bonds it means that the 
premium must be computed on the con- 
tract, which is the true measure of the 
exposure, rather than on the penalty cf 
the bond itself. Having taken pains to 
adjust premiums so that they are meas- 
ured as accurately as possible by the 
exposure, the next necessity is to find 
the proper rate. On those underwriting 
classifications where premium revenue 
is the only source from which losses are 
paid, the problem is comparatively sim- 
ple. But compare that problem with the 
much more complex problem which 
arises when premium revenue is only a 
small part of the total fund out of which 
losses are paid and where the greater 
part of the losses must be paid out of 
the resources of principals. 

“In the first case a statistical basis for 
fixing the premiums is easily found. As 
premium revenue must suffice to pay 
all the losses its adequacy is annually 
tested by experience, and every change 
of premium rates reflects an equal 
change in the whole sum out of which 
losses are paid. In the second case 
none of these conditions obtain and the 
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annual test of the adequacy of premium 
revenue is meaningless and unavailable. 


Yearly Ratios Mean Little 


“Years of very low ratios Gn many 
classifications of surety underwriting do 
not indicate that the premium rates in 
those years are excessive. The experi- 
ence matures not year by year but 
through long cycles of many years, and 
this long period of time for the maturity 
of experience must be taken into ac- 
count by the rate-maker, by agents, by 
underwriters, and by the executive ad- 
ministration of the companies themselves 

“The favorable experience of the good 
years, no matter how many, must be rec- 
ognized for exactly what it is; i. e., only 
one side of a long circle. During this 
period losses are paid chiefly out cf the 
resources of the principals on the bonds 
and only small drafts are made on pre- 
mium revenue Long term obligations 
and standardized underwriting, finally 
bring surety companies to the completion 
of the circle and the maturity of expe 
rience. When they pass through years 
when the resources of their principals 
fail them, heavy demands must be made 
on premium revenue. Hence, the pre- 
miums must be adequate to carry the 
experience through to maturity so that 
instead of measuring the rate by the 
separate experience of each of the pass- 
ing years it must be measured by the 
completed experience of all of them. 

“The underwriters also must reckon on 
the same long cycle and must not be 
misled by apparently faverable experi 
ence to become careless or slipshod in 
the acceptance of risks. It should be 
a maxim of underwriters that no increase 
in premium can possibly make up for a 
relaxation of underwriting standards. 
Nothing is more destructive than the de 
lusion that higher rates can make up for 
the acceptance of bad risks. Surety 
companies must always look to the re 
sources of their principals for the pay 
ment of losses and premium revenue can 
never take its place. 


Taxation Problems of Agents 
(Continued from page 19) 


case involving this point will shortly 
come before the new Board of Tax Ap 
peals for decision. 

Some day the question may come up 
in court and be decided as to whether 
all these so-called extensions of credit to 
clients are actually “a material income 
producing factor.” The department 
claims such credit is necessary and in- 
dispensable in order to retain the business 
of your clients. The agencies claim they 
never offer credit as an inducement to 
obtain business and that credit is often 
extended as an incident to collection; 
that is, it would be more expensive and 
troublesome to make a special trip to 
collect than merely to send a statement 
and receive remittance a few days after 
the agent had remitted to the home com 
pany. In other words, it is a ccnven- 
ience to the agent. It is following the 
line of least resistance and is not a ma- 
terial factor in getting the business of a 
client. Practically all your customers 
will testify that they gave you their busi- 
ness because in their opinion you could 
be relied upon properly te cover their 
risk and to effect a prompt settlement 
in case of loss, and perhaps, in addition, 
because vou showed them where you 
could lessen their premium by making 
slight safety changes in their properties. 
It is difficult to estimate what the courts 
will hold on this point. Much can be 
said for both positions. However, I be- 
lieve the department has overemphasized 
the effect of extending credit. IL don’t 
believe it really plays a very important 
part in getting business. 

It should be understood, however, that 
the reasonable burden of proof is on the 
taxpayer to show that it is entitled to 
exemption. The department  cannct 
grant you exemption merely because you 
filed returns as a personal service cor- 
poration. Your obligation did not stop 
there. On the other side, the depart- 
inent should not decide cases against a 
taxpayer upon suspicion that capital was 
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used cr merely because the agency can- 
not show the exact amount of credit ex- 
tended. The department sometimes de 
cides unfavorably because the taxpayer 
cannot “conclusively” prove some fact. 
No court ever asks a litigant to prove 
any fact beyond a reasonable certainty 
and the same rule should apply in the de 
partment. 
Personal Service Classification 

Some agents have felt very keenly the 
fact that in denying personal service 
classification the department does not do 
the taxpayer the courtesy of telling it 
wherein it fails to meet the test set forth 
in the revenue act. The Tax Unit uses 
a stock phrase in its letters to the effect 
that “your business is one in which the 
department deems that capital invested 
or borrowed is a material income preduc 
ing factor and that the income is not 
due to the personal activities of the prin 
cipal owners who are not themselves 
regularly engaged in the active conduct 
of the affairs of the business.” If the 
taxpayer appealed, his letter, if unfavor 
able, would read somewhat as fellows 
“Your appeal has received careful con- 
sideration and is hereby denied.” The 
agent, not knowing that these are form 
letters, feels that he has been especially 
slighted and sometimes asks his repre- 
sentative if there is not some way to 
make the department do what any court 
would do—tell the losing litigant why 
he lest so that if the decision hinged on 
a misunderstanding on one point, it could 
be cleared up by reconsideration under a 
new trial. The representative is forced 
to answer that it is possible to make the 
department disclose its position only by 
going into court and suing for the re 
fund of the taxes collected under the 
above stock phrase reasons. This is ex 
pensive to the average taxpayer so few 
cases have reached the courts. 

The Reorganized Corporate Agency 

There is, however, one class of tax 
payer agencies who do not have to pay 
first and then sue to find out why they 
had te pay. This is the case of a dis 
solved or reorganized corporate agency. 
In such case, since the assets are in the 
hands of persons other than the “tax 
payer,” the collector cannot collect via 
distraint and can only sue in court where, 
to some extent, the burden of proof can 
be passed to him to show by facts the 
correctness of the department's ruling. 
In some such cases it is possible to com 
promise the matter without suit being 
brought. In any event, stockholders of 
dissolved or reorganized corporations 
should be well advised as to their rights 


because the collector cannot enforce 
against them by the arbitrary power of 
distraint a decision which they regard as 
erroneous. 

Revenue Act of 1924 

And now going back to the Revenue 
Act of 1924, you all know that it pro- 
vided for the creation of a Board of 
Tax Appeals independent of the Treas- 
ury Department. Congress felt that 
since the Committee on Appeals and Re- 
view was within the Treasury Depart 
ment its members had to assume the dual 
role of judge and prosecutor. Its in- 
clination was, in cases of doubt, to pro 
tect the Treasury. Congress felt that a 
trial should be had before an impartial 
tribunal unconnected with the depart- 
ment where the Commissioner would 
have the burden of presenting his side 
of the case before the tax is collected. 
This board with recess appointments of 
twelve out of twenty-eight members was 
organized on July 16, 1924, and has 
rendered a few decisions. It has sub- 
divided itself into several units of three 
or four men each. The chairman and 
several of the members were formerly 
employed by the department. Prac- 
tically all of the others had experience 
outside of the department in tax matters. 
Some disappointment was at first ex- 
pressed over the country that the 
nucleus of the board should be formed 
of bureau men. In my judgment, tax- 
pavers will not suffer thereby. It was a 
difficult task for the Administration to 
induce men engaged in practice to sac- 
rifice their interests and accept a $7,500 
position. Of course, they had thousands 
of applications from job hunters, but 
here the job was such that it must 
necessarily hunt the men. 

[ have seen the board. starting te 
function and T am deeply impressed with 
their evident sense of responsibility and 
desire to effect an administration that 
will be successful. I predict success but 
I realize there are some stumbling blocks 
they will encounter, chiefly among which 
are? 

(1) Possible congestion. Only twelve 
men have been appointed and appeals are 
fast being filed. Even when the twenty- 
eight appointees are functioning just 
consider how many cases can they de- 
cide in a year and make a finding cf 
fact as required by the law? Congress 
apparently failed to realize that tax cases 
usually involve the determination of 
more facts than the average large law 
suit. It may cover the whole economic 
history of a corporation organized in 
1830 or 1840. It may involve questicns 
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National Surety Now 
Gets Out Sales Organ 


W. L. BARNHART IS_ EDITOR 


Devoted to Sales Talks, Articles About 
Various Averages, and Picture 
Personalities and News 


The insurance business has another new 
publication. It is called “National Surety 
News,” is published by the National Surety 
for the sales force; and is edited by W. L. 
(“Bill’) Barnhart. The associate editors 
are E. A. Collins, Jack Hyatt, Jr. and W. 
LL. Clemens. 

It is in every sense of the word a sales 
magazine, but contains a number of per- 
sonality features and pictures of people 
= are doing things in the production 
end. 

The principal news story tells of prelim- 
inary details of the National Surety’s con- 
vention of general agents and producers 
to be held in New Orleans March, 1925. 


Eligibility for New Orleans 

Iligibility for the convention consists of 
meeting the following requirements : 

All general agents and branch office man- 
agers and also all sub-agents who wrote 
more than $20,000 net premiums in 1923 
are eligible. 

To Qualify: Eligible agents must do 
three things during the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December, 1924. 

(1.) Write hospital bond business equal 
to at least 5% of their total volume for 
1923. (The total volume of Hospital Bond 
business so written for the above months 
must exceed $3,000.) 

(2.) Write at least 5% more business 
in all lines than they wrote in similar lines 
in October, November and December, 1923. 

(3.) Reduce amount of past due 
premiums, except subsequents, to not more 
than 50% of the amount of past due 
premiums outstanding on December 31, 
1923. 

Fleet of Speakers 

One page in the new publication is de 
voted to the speaking dates of National 
Surety men. These consist of Dr. B. F. 
Battin, W. L. Barnhart, Frederick N. 
Withy and C. C. Reed. For instance, Dr. 
B. F. Battin, who talks on “The Genius 
of Surety” is booked up in October before 
Kiwanis Clubs in Bayonne, Burlington, 
East Orange and Hammonton, N. J.; Flat- 
bush Chamber of Commerce, Flatbush 
— Club and Lakewood Rotary 

ub. 

John L. Mee has a page article on the 
agency department. There is an article 
on hospital bonds. The death of William 
H. Drapier, Jr., vice-president, who had 
been with the company twenty-five years, 
is given a page. The chief of the forgery 
bond department, J. A. Cochrane, has a 
page of wise talk. The Hundred Point 
Club gets a lot of space with pictures of 
the officers, including that of M. L. Weil, 
president. FE. M. Treat writes a couple 
of pages on credit insurance. Charles B. 
Decker tells about fraud bonds. The 
newsy and interesting first number con- 
cludes with thumb nail sketches of E. A. 
Collins, H. J. Lofgren and W. L. Clemens. 





of retrospective valuation of large prop- 
erties as of certain dates. It may in- 
volve legal points calling for careful 
consideration of many authorities. The 
board cannot afford te sacrifice quality 
of work for yolume and therefore I re- 
gard as its chief stumbling block possible 
congestion. 

(2) If pressure is exerted to make the 
remaining appointments to the board as 
a reward for political favors, it is plain 
that we cannot expect too much. Let 
us hope that the appointments will, as 
nearly as possible, be on the basis of the 
job hunting the man. 

(3) Incompetence of taxpayer’s repre- 
sentatives may waste much of the time 
of the board. It does not seem tc be 
generally understood that the board will 
have available no facts except those 
placed in evidence either by the tax 
payer or the department. 
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G. L. Truitt Discusses 
Mutual Competition 


NON - ASSESSABLE FEATURE 





What Happens When Surplus Drops; 
Difference In Expense Items; Com- 
mon Sense Dividend Observation 





George L. Truitt, vice-president and 
general manager of the Northwestern 
Casualty & Surety (managed in this 
state by Greene & Goetschius), dis- 
cussed mutual and reciprocal competi- 
tion at the convention of the lowa 
agents in Sioux City a few days ago. 
Some points he made in his address fol- 
low: 

“IT want to mention the non-assess- 
able mutual policy. This seems to be 
a plan devised as a selling talk by the 
mutuals. I am not familiar with all of 
the laws of our state, but in one or two 
states at least, the non-assessable policy 
is permitted only when the surplus of 
the company amounts to $20,000,000 or 
over. Now—as long as the surplus is 
larger than this amount, of course, no 
assessment is necessary, as they have 
money to pay their claims. As soon 
as the surplus drops below this amount, 
assessment is necessary just the same as 
in any other mutual; so far as I can see, 
the non-assessable feature amounts to 
absolutely nothing. If they have money 
they don’t need it, but just as soon as 
their money disappears, back comes the 
assessable feature as before; in other 
words, it must be just a talking point. 


Dividends Not An Item in Competition 

“I believe the mutual solicitors al- 
ways call the attention of the assured to 
the huge dividends that the stock com- 
panies pay their stockholders, and sug- 
gest that they might just as well earn 
these dividends by becoming members 
of the mutual company. I call your at- 
tention particularly to the fact that div- 
idends paid by stock companies are paid 
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on capital stock, and not on premiums 
written; for instance—one company 
with a capital of $1,000,000 last year 
paid dividends of $40,000, or 4 per cent 
capital stock, the premiums written by 
this same company were over $7,000,000. 
Another company, with a capital of $1,- 
500,000, paid dividends of $187,000, 
which is a little over 10 per cent, this 
company did a business of over $15,000,- 
000 in premiums written. Another com- 
pany with a capital of $10,000,000, paid 
a dividend of $1,450,000, or 14 per cent 
on capital stock, but with premiums 
written of $40,000,000; and so on down 
the line. The dividends are generally 
a very small percentage as compared 
to premiums written. It is well known 
that in the casualty business the profit 
to a stock company is a banking profit. 
The rates are based on _ percentages 
which as near as possible force us to 
conduct our business at cost, so far as 
underwriting expense is concerned, but 
the laws require us to set aside such large 
reserves that the interest on these re- 
serves produce a profit for the company. 


Expense Items Differ With Mutual 
Companies 


“We are willing to admit that a mu- 
tual company should be run cheaper 
than a stock company, about 15 per 
cent, and the reason is not very hard to 
find. Theoretically, the losses on a risk 
should be exactly the same whether in- 
sured in a mutual or a stock company. 
The inspection expense, and home of- 
fice overhead should be approximately 
the same, taxes are a little less with a 
mutual as a rule, 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent. In view of the fact that mutuals 
generally ask the assistance of the as- 
sured in adjusting the expense for this 
part of the work should be a little less 
with a mutual than with a stock com- 
pany. The greatest difference occurs 
in the item of acquisition expense. Mu- 
tuals do not conduct their business en- 
tirely without acquisition expense. They 
advertise, have some solicitors, and 
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Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
“s Damage, Automobile 
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Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 
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spend various amounts traveling about 


the country soliciting the larger risks, 
and their acquisition expense probably 
runs up to about 5 per cent. There 
should, therefore, be on compensation 
business, roughly speaking, a difference 
of about 15 per cent in favor of the mu- 
tual, and it is my belief that the insur- 
ance agent is fully able to justify this 
additional expense to his assured; and 
that brings me down to the third sec- 
tion of the sales talk, which is the serv- 
ice performed by the agent. 


Service Performed by Agents Is 
Invaluable 


“In the first place, mutual companies 
usually solicit only the larger ris'‘s, 
they do not waste time in going after 
small accounts. The insurance agent, 
therefore, performs to his community a 
service by taking any and all risks as 
to size, and giving his time to the 
small risk just the same as the larger 
one. Further, the insurance agent rep- 
resents the company on one side, and 
the assured on the other, and sees to it 
that the assured gets all that is coming 
to him in the way of service, rates and 
in every particular. It is necessary for 
the agent to look after his assured to 
keep his business. The agent is prac- 
tically the attorney for the assured in 
all matters pertaining to each particu- 
lar policy. He performs countless tasks 
that are done for the benefit of the as- 
sured; he arranges for inspection of the 
plant; rate revisions where possible; if 
a serious accident occurs he is right on 
the spot to help in any way he can. He 
checks the audits to see that no mis- 
takes are made against his assured, and 
if the service of his company is not sat- 
isfactory he will switch the line to an- 
other company, and see that the as- 
sured is well taken care of. He is on 
the job 365 days in the year if necessary. 
all for a commission ranging from 10 
per cent to 17% per cent, depending 
upon whether he is broker or general 
agent. 





THOMASSON VISITS SEASHORE 





And Atlantic City Newspaper Writes 
Story About Him and the New Lin-| 
coln Casualty Co. 

Joseph A. Thomassen, of the newly- 
formed Lincoln Casualty, was a recent 
visitor to Atlantic City and a daily paper 
there ran a long sketch about him and 
the new company. In it was this para- 
graph: 

Mr. Thomassen will have as his right- 
hand man Mr. Edmund P. Tate, also a 
well known expert in the insurance busi- 
ness. Originally, it was the purpose of 
these gentlemen to permit certain private 
interests to back them in the venture 
but now they have decided to permit 
several prominent brokerage houses to 
underwrite the stock of their company. 
It will start with a capital of $500,000 and 
a paid-in surplus of million dollars. 
Both Messrs. Thomassen and Tate were 
for many years associated in executive 
capacities with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and later with 
the well-known firm of Tate, Meyer & 
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WITHDRAWS FROM TEXAS 
London G. & A. ‘Has Had Unprofitable 


Experience on Compensation in 
That Commonwealth 

Notices received by general and local 
agents representing the London Guar- 
antee & Accident Co., Ltd., state that 
the company will withdraw from Texas 
as of October 22, and request that busi- 
ness now outstanding be transferred to 
other companies by that date. 

Unfavorable experience in the 
assigned as the reason for the 
tinuing the writing of 
lines, and in view of the 
tached to supervising the other lines 
whieh the company has been writing, 
plans are to withdraw entirely from the 
state. The Dallas branch office of the 
company will be closed as soon as ar- 
rangements to wind up the company’s 
affairs in Texas are completed. 
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HE “London” agent goes into his field equipped with a valuable asset 
evolved from many years of trustfulness. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


The Company has financial 
strength, it has years of experience to its credit, it has always kept faith 
with its agents and with its policyholders, it has always played square with 
all with whom it has come in contact. It has established, therefore, a reputa- 
tion for honor which is a real asset to all its agents—new and old A 
LONDON “Super-Service” agent can look any man squarely in the eye 
with the firm conviction that he has behind him an institution of strength, 
character and integrity. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


United States Manager 
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Dressing Windows To 
Tell Insurance Story 


HARTFORD'S NEW PORTFOLIO 





Company Offers Sketches To Agents 
Containing Suggestions For Ef- 
fective Window Displays 





Why should the insurance agent not 
make use of his windows to attract at- 
tention to his office and at the same 
time put in a good illustrative story 
sounding a need for insurance? 

The answer is that he should. 

The Hartford for several months past 
has been making suggestions for win- 
dow pictures in its agency publication. 
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Now the company has gathered these 


various suggestions into a little port-. 


folio which has gone to the agents. 

In the portfolio the Hartford makes 
this explanation: 

“The following rough sketches will 
be a real help to agents who have of- 
fice windows down on the street’ that 
may be used for window displays. Too 
often valuable agency window display 
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space is wasted because of a mistaken 
belief that an insurance office has noth- 
ing to exhibit. The fact that an agency 
sells no tangible commodity (like gro- 
ceries, hardware, etc.) does not mean 
that good window displays are impos- 
sible. Many of the forms of insurance 
protection that are offered by Hartford 
agents can be visualized in some manner 
that will attract the attention of passers- 
- by quite as readily as will a window full 
of canned goods or carpenter’s tools. 
“An agent can, by using his imagina- 
tion, elaborate on the following sugges- 
tions and adapt them to his locality. 
Practically all of the articles shown in 
these exhibits can be obtained very eas- 
ily—a few may have to be purchased, 
but the value of a good display on a 
busy street will make the slight cost of 
the exhibit an excellent investment. Cer- 
tain articles, such as the furniture 
shown on the opposite page—fire pre- 
vention apparatus, golfer’s equipment, 
etc., can be borrowed from local mer- 
chants. If necessary, the merchant can 
be given credit for allowing its use on 


a small card which accompanies the ex- 
hibit.” 


Fire Waste Council 
To Make Human Appeal 


IN FIRE PREVENTION WORK 





Meeting in Washington Last Week 
Brought Together Representatives 
* of Many Organizations 





Sounding as its keynote the embodi- 
ment of a definite human appeal in the 
fire prevention activities of chambers of 
commerce and trade assogiations during 
the coming year, the National Fire 
Waste Council, at its meeting in Wash- 
ington on September 26, held under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, took steps to for- 
mulate programs which may be sub- 
mitted to these organizations through 
the National Chamber as suggestions 
for their fire prevention efforts. It was 
emphasized that the co-operation of the 
public must be obtained from the hu- 
manitarian viewpoint in order that the 
highest degree of success may be ob- 
tained. Just as the number of fatalities 
due to accident is making a profound 
impression upon American communities, 
it was pointed out the loss of life caused 
by fire may similarly serve to awaken 
the public conscience to a realization of 
the seriousness of the present fire waste 
situation. 

Outstanding among the features to be 
incorporated in the program for the year 
is the subject of inspection service. It 
is planned to emphasize the importance 
of enacting local inspection ordinances 
and enforcing them properly as a means 
of eliminating fire hazards. Chambers of 
commerce are logical agencies to bring 
this matter to the attention of municipal 
authorities. 

The Council also authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate 
the feasibility of adopting some pro- 
gram with reference to the problem of 
incendiarism. The excellent work now 
being undertaken in Detroit was cited 
as an example of what may be accom- 
plished. Since the establishment of an 
arson detective squad in that city the 
number of arson fires has decreased 
from 117 in 1921 to 30 in 1923. The 
committee is to present its report to 
the next meeting of the Council which 
will be held in March of next year. 


To Support Inter-Chamber Contest 


The 256 chambers of commerce en- 
rolled in the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste 
Council are assured of the continued 
support of the Council in their local 
efforts. The report of the Campaign 
Committee which was submitted by its 
chairman, T. Alfred Fleming, showed 
that excellent progress is being made in 
enlisting the co-operation of the cham- 
bers and supplying them with material 
to stimulate their activities. More than 
90 new entries have been secured thus 
far in 1924. 

Even closer co-operation between the 
Council and the chambers is anticipated 
through the action of the National As- 
sociation of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries in appointing two represen- 
tatives to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the Council. They will assist the 
Council in obtaining a more thorough 
understanding of the local chamber's 
viewpoint. This will enable the fire pre- 
vention organizations which are serving 
on the Council to work more closely 
with the chambers in the future. A 
resolution was passed thanking the Na- 





RECEIVERSHIP SUIT 

The receivership suit brought against 
the Associated Employers Reciprocal ot 
Chicago, a Sherman & Ellis concern, by 
four physicians for unpaid medical fees, 
is now in progress before Federal Judge 
James H. Wilkerson. 

The report of the recent convention 
examination by insurance commissioners 
of seven states of the reciprocal was ad- 
mitted for consideration. Attorneys for 
the reciprocal insist that the assessment 
feature makes it theoretically impossible 
for such a concern to be insolvent. 


tional Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries for its splendid 
co-operation. 

A resolution was passed authorizing 
that a committee be appointed to study 
the fire prevention problems of trade 
associations and formulate a program 
which may be used as a basis for their 
work in this field. It was also sug- 
gested that consideration be given to 
the possibility of instilling a spirit of 
competition into the fire prevention 
work of trade organizations similar in 
plan to the Inter-Chamber I*ire Waste 
Contest. 


Honor E. H. Goodwin 


In recognition of his intense interest 
and activity in the organization of the 
Council and subsequently in its work, 
a distinct compliment was paid to EI- 
liot H. Goodwin, Resident Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States by creating for him 
the office of honorary Chairman of the 
Council. 

Richard E. Vernor, Manager of the 
Fire Prevention Department of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau outlined the 
manner in which contest entries are be- 
ing secured in the middle west. As a 
member of the Campaign Committee he 
has secured the enrollment of more than 
45 per cent. of the organizations in his 
territory. He stated that some of these 
were due to efforts undertaken by va- 
rious members of the Council and rec- 
ommended that each member correspond 
with all chambers not yet participating 
in the contest movement. A resolution 
embodying this was adopted. He also 
urged that the Campaign Committee be 
divided into three divisions, one to se- 
cure entries, another to conduct a 
speakers’ bureau and a third for gen- 
eral promotion work. A motion to this 
effect was passed. 

The work of trade associations in fire 
prevention was discussed by J. G. Reese, 
chairman of the Insurance Committee of 
the American Gas Association and Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. _ Mr. 
Reese pointed out that through national 
trade associations the message of fire 
prevention can be presented in an effec- 
tive manner to business leaders. He 
stressed the part trade papers can play 
in calling the fire prevention problems 
of their industries to all members’ at- 
tention. His address concluded with a 
pledge of full co-operation on the part 
of the associations he represents. 

Brief talks were made by W. E. Malla- 
lieu, General Manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and Thomas 
H. Anderson, Chairman of the National 
Board’s Committee on Fire Prevention 
and Engineering Standards. Both 
pledged a continuance of the hearty sup- 
port of their organization in the work 
of the Council. 

Names of Those Present 


Those attending the meeting were as fol- 
lows: 

Thomas H. Anderson, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Eugene Arms, Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago; Albert 
T. Bell, N. F. P. A., Atlantie City; Harry 
Chase Brearley, Brearley Service Organiza- 
tion, New York; James T. Catlin, Jr., Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, Dan- 
ville, Va.; W. Graham Cole, Washington, 
Db. C.; W. P. Darwin, Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.; P. W. Ed- 
wards, Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, 
Dp. ¢.; T. Alfred Fleming, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, New York City; Er- 
nest Greenwood, International Association 
of Civitan Clubs, Washington, D. C.; Wal- 
ter R. Hough, Board of Fire Coinmission- 
ers, Baltimore; Dr. S. S. Huebner, Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia. 

John T. Hutchinson, Insurance Federation 
of America, Detroit, Michigan; William M. 
Johnson, Federation of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, New York City; Louis 


Justement, American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D. C.; William Kennedy, Cam- 
den Chamber of Commerce, Camden, New 
Jersey; Miss Alice Lakey, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, New York City; 
Frank W. Lawson, National Association of 
Insurance Agents, Baltimore, Md.; George 
F. Lewis, Deputy Fire Marshal of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ontario; Bertram F. Linz, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. E. Mallalieu, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, New York City; 
C. C. Meador, International Association of 
Fire Engineers, Roanoke, Virginia; Harold 
L. Miner, Wilmington Chamber of Com- 
merce, Wilmington, Delaware; Dana Pierce, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, TIlli- 
nois; Hickman Price, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, New York City; Thomas T. Read, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 
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“Satisfaction 




















OUR commissions are only part 
of the reward that you receive 
for writing group insurance. 


Group insurance affords you a 
satisfaction which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 


As you go through your territory 
you will pass healthy, well-dressed 
children going to school, who are be- 
ing brought up on the benefits from 
the group policy you placed. 


You will pass homes which would 
have been foreclosed when the wage 
earner died, had there not been the 
group benefits to pay off the mort- 
vage. 


You will hear of families who prob- 
ably would have become dependent 
upon charity after the breadwinners 
died had they not been encouraged 
to fight their way back to independ- 
ence by the providential arrival of 
the group payments. 


Selling group insurance is prac- 
tical, profitable philanthropy. 


THe TRAVE ERS INSU cE C KE 8 IN ry © N 
t -LER? I SU RANCE CoMPANY T HE I RAVELER: I DEMNI OMPANY 
Hart FORD 


L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT ConNECTICUT 


T H E TRAVELERS 


AC DE ’ LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPE ATIO ‘ AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 
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When Will America Stop 
to Think—And Be Careful? 


AVERY vear when the records of life and 

_4 property loss by fire are compiled they 
reveal the increasing carelessness of our peo- 
ple toward this great destroyer—FIRE. Last 
year the toll in lives was over 15,000 and in 
dollars of property values went over the 
$500,000,000 mark. 


October 5th to 11th is Fire Prevention Week 
this year. Local insurance agents can be the 
leaders of their communities in developing 
special programs for schools and civic 
societies, securing publicity and furthering in 
every way this worthy cause for the conserva- 
tion of life and property. 


lf you have not already planned some Fire 
Prevention Week activity—DO IT NOW! 


THE HOME <=; NEW YORK 


Elbridge G. Snow, President 
Organized 1853 Cash Capital, $18,000,000 
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